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WILLIAM D. BISHOP. 


Ww. D. Bisuop died at his home in Bridgeport, Conn., 
on Thursday, Feb. 4, aged 76 years. He was a success- 
iul business man, an able lawyer, a shrewd and honor- 
able politician, a great railroad man, a keen sportsman. 
Mr. Bishop was one of the earlier railroad builders in 
Connecticut, taking up unexpired contracts begun by his 
father, and building certain railroad lines which are now 
part of the system of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad. He was active in politics, having 
represented his district in Congress, and at various times 
been State Senator at Hartford. For several years he 
was the president of the New Haven Railroad, and for 
very many years a member of its board of directors. 

He was thus successful in many fields; constantly occu- 
pied by affairs of great moment and affecting a great 
number of people. Yet his chief delight was to be abroad 
in the field with gun and dog, or at the proper season to 
iollow the’stream with ‘the fishing rod. Up to a late 
period of his life he tramped the Connecticut woods and 
swamps for partridges, quail, and woodcock, and it was 
only a year ago last fall that he went rail shooting on the 
Housatonic River. Nearly forty years’ ago he was one 
cf a party who journeyed far up the then hardly known 
Nipigon River for trout, and only last autumn he went 
fishing in Canada. 

Mr. Bishop had a very wide acquaintance among busi- 
ness men and sportsmen, and was everywhere beloved 
for his kind heart, his genial nature, and his quaint and 
celightful humor. In far greater measure than most men, 
he possessed those qualities of mind and of heart and of 
manner which tend especially to endear a man to his fel- 
lows, and the sense of personal grief felt at his death by 
a wide circle of friends and associates is very keen. 


WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION. 


CivitizEp man and nature do not go well together. The 
preparing of the ground for cultivation, and then making 
it produce a crop, puts an end to many of the plants 
which originally grew from the soil. The destruction of the 
forests for timber or for purposes of agriculture, destroy- 
the plants which once delighted in its shade, while the 
draining of-the swamp kills those moisture-loving species 
which flourish there in nature. All this is inevitable. 
When the problem of supporting a dense population— 
inaking money—is in question, nature must be destroyed 
cr move on. Civilization drives out or kills the animals 
first, but a little later she none the less surely drives out 
and in a large measure kills the plants. 

In unfrequented places—those not adapted to the growth 
cf crops—the wild plants flourish a little longer, but if 
especially attractive by their beauty or their fragrance, 
they are gathered and carried away by those who fancy 
them with the same lack of thought for the future and 
consideration of; others as is shown by the boy who 
crushes the butterfly under his hat. 

In many places in New England the May flower, or 
trailing arbutus, is now entirely extirpated. In others 
the few plants that remain are carefully watched by per- 
sons who long for them, and as soon as the buds open 
the flowers are gathered and carried away. Many com- 
moner flowers are eradicated by those who thoughtlessly 
tear them: away; thus for an hour’s pleasure destroying 
the plant for the whole locality. The rarer flowers suffer 
still more; and are more readily exterminated. 

The harm done by such destruction is coming to be 
generally recognized, and there are a number of societies 
in the United States which have for their object the pro- 
tection of the wild flowers. So also there is a society to 
protect the beautiful edelweiss growing on the Alps oi 
Switzerland, which is now in danger. of extermination, 
while in England the Selborne Society is. urging the 
protection of ferns, primroses, and other rarer plants. 

In Boston and in New York, and in other cities in 
America, there are wild flower societies the sole object of 
which is the protection from extermination of such 
flowers. These efforts should appeal to all lovers of 
nature, but the botanists are especially interested. 

At the annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, recently held in St. Louis, 
Professors C. E. Bessey and S. Coulter before the Botani- 
cal Section read papers which were strong pleas for the 


preservation of our wild flowers. In substance they said; 
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“Cultivated flowers are planted and cared for by man, 
but no one cares for the wild beauties of the woods and 
meadow. We must preserve them. It is our privilege, as 
lovers of plants, to care for them and to see that they are 
not exterminated. The rarer the plant the greater the 
danger that it will be eradicated. Who are the offenders? 
The tourists, who lay their vandal hands on everything 
pretty ; the amateurs, who desire to have samples of every- 
thing; and some botanists who think more of collecting 
specimens than of the beauties of nature in the field. At 
Colorado Springs the once beautiful Cheyenne Cafion has 
been made barren by the vandals, and there is scarcely a 
fern or a pretty flower now left in it. What shall we do 
about it? First of all, let us talk vigorously against this 
vandalism. Talk in season and out of. season, and de- 
nounce the wholesale destruction of wild flowers in the 
strongest language possible. Then write against van- 
Calism. Do not, fail to say what you think through the 
public press. The newspapers will-help you every time 
if you call upon them. Then organize clubs, and guilds, 
and societies. Do this as you please. If you prefer to 
form a local chapter of the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, well and good. We shall take great pleasure in 
helping you. But if you prefer to form an independent 
club, do so by all means. It is not how you do it; it is 
only that you do something. Agitate the matter persist- 
ently and vigorously, and keep at it. In this way only 
may we hope to save our wild flowers from extinction.” 

These are strong words, and should be pondered by all 
to whom they come. Such a work is one in which every 
man and woman and child who lives in the country may 
take some part, with the result of adding much to the 
beauty and attractiveness of our fields and woods. 








CROCKETT, SCOTT, AND THE ’COON. 

EverYONE -has heard of “Davy Crockett’s ’coon,” the 
one which said, “Don’t shoot, I will come down.” .To 
“come down like Davy Crockett’s ’coon” is a colloquial 
expression in common use. Crockett and the ’coon that 
came down are so popularly associated that to attempt to 
disconnect them is well nigh to attempt the impossible. 
To explain a thousand times that it was not Davy 
Crockett to whom the ’coon came down were without 
effect ; the world has it “Davy Crockett’s ’coon,” and the 
world will have it so, and there it stands. 

The real hero of the ’coon story was Capt. Martin 
Scott; the story was a tribute to his skill as a rifle shot. 
Scott was a brave man and a good American soldier of 
the Mexican War period, and he deserved to be remem- 
bered; but even such credit as the ’coon story attributed 
tc him has been filched from him and given to another, 
who did not need it. Davy Crockett fills a generous niche 
in the history of the Southwest; his tragic death in the 
Alamo gave him secure place among the heroic spirits of 
his time. Crockett’s own favorite aphorism, “Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead,” might well be enjoined 
upon those who cite the ’coon story to point a moral or 
adorn a tale. The ’coon that came down came down to 
Capt. Martin Scott. 

Scott was a native of Vermont. From. his youth he- 
was famous as a shot. An exploit of his twelfth year was 
the slaying, unaided and alone, with his father’s purloined 
smooth-bore, of a marauding bear which had defied the 
entire posse comitatus of the grown-ups of the neighbor- 
hood. There were no laws in those days for the protec- 
tion of sheep stealing bears. A feat of Scott’s mature 
years was the cure of a sick man by shooting him. This 
heroic treatment was administered in a duel. Scott shot 
his antagonist through the lungs. The man had been 
sick with consumption, but from that moment began to 
mend, and got well. If Scott did not actually effect the 
cure, he at least had the credit of it. 

The ’coon story was printed about the year 1840, five 
vears after the death of Crockett. It was told of Capt. 
Scott, and ran like this: ; 

Capt. Martin Scott was out in the woods one day with a 
party of friends, hunting. They were scattered through 
the woods, each hunting separately. One of the party at 


length came upon a raccoon that was sitting in one of the 
highest branches of a very tall tree. He fired at him and 
missed. One by one the rest of the party came up and 
tried their hand, each missing the distant ’coon, who grew 


saucier as they proceeded. At length Capt. Scott arrived, 
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and was in the act of pulling trigger, when the ’coon 
looked slyly around the limb and said: 

“Who are you?” 

“IT am Scott.” 

“What Scott?” 

“T am Capt. Scott.” 

“Are you Capt. Martin Scott?” 

“The same.” 

“Well,” said the ’coon, unlimbering himself, “you need - 
not shoot; I will come down.” 

Capt. Scott fought in the Mexican War, and died be- 
fore Molino del Rey. Major H. W. Merrill, a veteran of 
the Mexican War, well known to older readers of Forest 
AND STREAM as a contributor to its columns, was in 
Scott’s troop, and witnessed his death. It was in a posi- 
tion exposed to the enemy’s fire; the Americans sheltered 
themselves by lying on the ground in the rifle pits and 
trenches. Scott stood erect, and was warned to lie down. 
“Martin Scott never lies down,” was his answer. They 
were his last words. A Mexican bullet came singing, 
and Scott fell, mortally wounded. 





LOCOMOTIVE SPARKS AND FOREST FIRES. 


AT a recent hearing before the Senate Forestry Com- 
mittee of the New York Legislature, testimony was taken 
to show that in a considerable proportion Adirondack 
forest fires may be charged to incendiararies who are in- 


‘spired by resentment and revenge because of the closing 


of large tracts of what were formerly free hunting 
grounds. The 40,000-acre fire on the Rockefeller preserve 
was ascribed to this cause. But 50 per cent. of the forest 
fires, experts estimate, must be charged to the railroads. 
They are caused by sparks from the locomotives or by 
the dumping of ashes. This holds true not only in New 
York, but in other States as well. The railroads have 
destroyed many square miles of forest, and millions of 
dollars’ worth of timber. They will continue the destruc- 
tion just so long as, through lack of law, or laxity of law 
enforcement, they shall enjoy immunity from punishment 
for their destructiveness. There is no necessity for a 
locomotive to fire the woods. Such fires are not inevitable; 
they are avoidable. Whether or not railroad managers 
adopt the practical preventives which will guard against 
woods and prairie fires, depends upon whether managers 
are granted immunity or are made to pay the damages. 
In the Adirondacks, for example, where the railroads are 
not compelled to pay for the ruin they inflict, spark 
arresters are not employed, and the firemen dump their 
ashes where they will start fires. In Wisconsin, on the 
other hand, where the laws provide that property owners 
may bring suits for damages, the railroads not only obey 
the laws, but enforce special stringent rules of their own. 

These things are clear: 

The railroads are responsible for many forest fires. 

The fires are preventable by the use of spark arresters 
and the exercise of care as to the dumping of ashes. 

The railroads. will not adopt such preventive devices 
and regulations until they shall be impelled to do so. by 
considerations of profit and loss. 

It is of the highest public importance that in every State 
where adequate laws are not already in force, legislation 
should be adopted to compel the railroads to conduct 
their business after approved modern methods as to the 
prevention of fires. 

America may well take a lesson from Germany. In that 
country, as told in’a current report by Vice-Consul- 
General :Dean B. Mason, forest fires are comparatively 
infrequent for thre reasons: First, that the country has a - 
rainfall so uniform that droughts which render wood- 
lands easily inflammable are .-relatively rare; second, 
where railroads traverse tracts of pine forest they are 
ditched and dyked along both sides of the line, so as to 
confine a fire to a small and easily controlled area; and 
third, because every precaution: which inventors can de- 
vise to arrest locomotive sparks and prevent them from 
escaping into the open air is practiced on the State rail- 
ways and enforced on all private corporate lines. 

If German railroads can prevent the escape of locomo- 
tive sparks, American railroads can do the same thing. 
American inventive genius can accomplish what that of 
Germany has secured; and will accomplish it just as soon 
as the American law follows the German law and puts 


an end to forest conflagrations kindled by the railroads. 
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St. Patrick of Nipigon. 


WE saw him the first time on Friday morning, and we 
hailed him and his wagon as the solution of our troubles 
for the day. 

Three of us—two Indian guides and the writer—had 
come up from the Hudson Bay post the night before, 
camping at the lower end of the first and longest carry 
on the river. This carry or portage is two and a half 
miles long. It avoids the impossible passage of the Long 
Rapids, and Cameron’s Pool, once famous for its big 
trout, now seldom fished; nearly all parties going higher 
up the river, passing by this beautiful piece of water, 
oo in consequence is again yielding good sport to 
the fly. 

Pat is care-taker and man-of-all-work for the syndicate 
that has secured permission from the Ontario Govern- 
ment to erect a pulp mill about half way up the Long 
Rapid. Last year they cut all the large timber in the 
immediate section, and are now running a small saw mill, 
getting out the lumber to build the mill. Three sub- 
stantial log buildings represent their plant so far, one for 
an office, one used as a stable, and a larger two-story one 
for cook-house, dining room, and bunk-house for the 
hands, when the mill is built. In this last one Pat lives 
and dispenses hospitality to all comers alike. “Born in 
Ireland and proud of it, sor-r,” he spends about nine 
months of the year in solitude, except for the Indians and 
a few mill men. An Irishman is a born talker, and 30 
Pat makes up for his long winter’s silence by putting in 
good licks the three months of the fishing season—June, 
July, and August. At this time the stream is visited by 
scores of anglers. When he hurries he stutters, and as 
he has to make up for lost time, he generally prefaces 
his remarks with a hurried, struggling “Aa-a-a-a-h.” 

We named him St. Patrick because of his “swate” dis- 
position. Nothing seems to worry him. He says, “I 
sometimes git mad enough to throw m’ job, y’ know, but 
I git over it.” But we saw no evidence of this bad tem- 
per. So he’s still in the calendar as St. Patrick of 
Nipigon. 

It takes about half a day for two guides to carry an 
outfit over this Long Portage. Everything must be car- 
ried on the back. Still, it is astonishing what loads 
these Indians wil] take. Stories are told of five hundred 
pounds having been carried at a time. However, Pat’s 
wagon will take the whole outfit across in less than an 
hour. His services are consequently in demand. 

Before going to bed, Toma, the head guide, remarked 
he would go over and see Pat early next morning. It 
rained during the night. It seems to rain so easily in 
that northern country. When six o’clock came, Martin 
was making the fire. Everything was wet, but sparkling 
in the clear, pure light of the rising sun. Toma had 
been over to Pat’s, two miles, and now reported that 
Pat had to go to the mill, and couldn’t come for us. 

This changed our plans. Just below camp a noisy 
brook tumbled into the river, and looked a likely place 
for small trout. We were not in a hurry, anyhow. We 
would spend the morning, or the day, if necessary, at 
this camp, explore the brook called Frazier River, fol- 
low it four miles to a lake which Toma said was full of 
bass, and so wait until Pat could come for us. In the 
meantime breakfast was cooking, but without trout. The 
rod hadn’t even come out of its case yet. 

Toma stopped still. “Listen!” In the distance a 
rumbling, bumping rattle could be heard. “That’s Pat,” 
he said. Soon the noise became louder. We hurried 
our meal, in the midst of which the team and driver came 
into sudden sight from the bushes. 

The team and wagon were good and strong—fit for this 
country of rocks and logs—but it was the driver that had 
our attention; five feet four, weight two hundred and 
ten, an old woolen sweater stretched ready to burst, 
trousers rolled up almost to the knees, gray woolen socks 
which shrank away from the trousers, and heavy shoes 
completed his costume, except for his hat. The hat was 
typical, an old battered felt, with narrow rim. It would 
have told his birthplace without the map of his face or 
the brogue of his tongue, and was rammed down on the 
back of his head—the habit of generations—where it 
would do the least good. It might have come from 
Killarney. It certainly was at home on the wearer. 

_Pat and his team, on this two and a half miles of road 
(if such it can be called) occupy the furthest outpost of 
civilization up the river. Beyond are no roads—nothing 
but Indian trails, traveled for more than a hundred years 
now by the employes of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Above the Long Portage no teams can go, no wheel turn, 
until roads are cut through the forest. In the summer 
supplies go up the river to other posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company by canoes. In the winter the ‘dog sledges 
come into use, following a winter trail well back from 
the river, on the east. An electric road, following the 
river on the west, is talked of. With its presence, and 
that of the pulp mill, now assured, will vanish much. of 
the charm that now draws anglers from all over the 
worid to this king of trout streams. 

7 mornin’, gintlemin. I tho’t I’d come, any- 
how. Y’ see, I told Tommy I had t’ go t’ the mill. Well. 
i did, but m’ harses got out in the night, an’ whin I found 
‘pm they was almost over f the mill itsilf. So I jis’ says 
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to m’silf, I’ll jis’ go back an’ help the byes out, an’ so 
I’m here. I’m bin out for two hours. Jis’ look at me, 
how wet I am. Ain’t I a daisy? An’ say, if y’ have a 
drop of anythin’ warm ‘round here to dr-rink I sartinly 
would be glad to get it. Ain’t got any? Well, it’s all 
right. Some folks does and some don’t, but it’s mighty 
warmin’ whin a felly’s bin out and got all wet through 
this way. Have I had breakfast? Not a bite. Well, I 
don’t care if I do. I always was a good hand at the 
table, and this mornin’ I’m powerful hungry.” 

During the meal, and in answer to questions, he 
rambled on to tell of himself. 

“Y’d think I’d come straight from Ireland. Well, I 
was born there, all right. Y’ could tell that, couldn’t y’? 
1 come over t’ this Canady whin I was a little felly. 
Lived down near Montryal ’till bout four years ago, thin 
come up here. I ain’t bin down t’ the post since in April 
[this was August], an’ I won’t git down there agin till 
things freeze up. 

“Where'd y’ say y’ was from? Saint Louis! Are there 
any Ir-rish down there? I knew there was. Any of the 
Carrolls? That’s my name, y’ know. Y’ say there’s wan 
cf ’em in politics there. I’ll bit he’s some kin to me.” 

The breaking camp and loading the wagon was socn 
over. The road wound in and out, avoiding trees and 
boulders, and finally crossed a good sized brook on a 
corduroy bridge. Beyond rose a hill of blue clay, bad at 
all times, but now made doubly slippery by the rain of the 
night before. Pat was for unloading and sending the 
wagon up empty, but we finally decided to try it first, and 
unload afterwards if we had to. All went well for about 


.a minute after the start, when the horses began to slip. 


The wheels were blocked with the ever-present loose 
stones, and so we held our own. Pat and Toma each cut 
a heavy switch—a gad, Pat called it—and we\moved 
again. The stone once more came into play, and we had 
gained another vantage point. Then came the worst 
piece of the hill. Pat bragged, coaxed, threatened, 
stormed, but didn’t swear. The occasion was certainly a 
good opportunity, but the noise and the gads carried us 
up and on, and when we reached the top Pat remarkec, 
“I could ’ve cussed ’em plinty, but the n’ise does jis’ as 
well. I didn’t do much wor-rk, but I’m a dandy on the 
holler. Tommy, how’s that gad—’bout wore out, ain’t it? 
I tho’t so.” 

At the far end of the portage we found three separate 
parties getting ready to go up the river. They had 
crossed the carry the evening before. One of the crowd, 
an artist from Boston, admired Pat’s muscles and felt of 
a pair of biceps as big as a stove pipe. Pat said. “Yis, 
I've got a good ar-rm on me. Las’ winter I broke a 
hame strap the byes fastened round m’ ar-rm. (But it 
was a small wan.) I jis’ want to tell y’ of a felly that 
was up here this spring. He was wan of thim typewriter 
fellys, an’ he saw me a-liftin’ things ’round kinder easy, 
an’ he says to me, ‘How did I do it?” So I said, jis’ feel 
of that ar-rm, an’ after that I couldn’t git him near me. 

“But,” he said, “that’s nothin’. Jis’ feel of m’ leg. Y’ 
see, I sometimes git dr-runk. Whin I’m out with the 
byes I have t’ be wan of thim, y’ know, an’ I tell ’em I’m 
enly a poor Ir-rish lad with a wooden leg; an’ they'll feel 
of m’ leg an’ say, “Too bad; poor felly.’ Thin I tell ‘em, 
feel of the ither wan, an’ thin the dr-rinks is on ’em.” 
Then addressing himself direct to the artist, he said, pat- 
ting his left leg, “Bite it; jis’ set y’re teeth in it. Y’ can’t 
hur-rt it.’ The invitation was neither declined nor 
accepted. 

Coming up on the train the writer had met a young 
woman bound for the post, to visit her father, a pros- 
pective millionaire miner. At the post was the parent, un- 
shaven and dressed for the camp, but evidently a diamond 
in the rough, and the daughter was welcomed to his arms 
and the one hotel of the place, kept by mine host Hogan. 
It happened that Pat knew the father; and Toma, know- 
ing of the acquaintance, told of the visitor. Pat was de- 
lighted. “So the old man’s darter has finally come, has 
she? He’s bin tellin’ me ’bout her, an’ promised to intro- 
jooce me to her whin she come. Begob, I'll git me a tin 
cint soot of clo’s, an’ a dood cane, an’ a five-cint collar 
*round m’ neck,’an’ I’ll go down an’ be presinted. My, 
but he says she jis’ knows an or-rgan by hear-rt. Why, 
she can jis’ br-reak a or-rgan or a pianny! An’ sing—jis’ 
like a bir-rd! But, say, was th’ old man sober? I’m glad 
he was. My, but he’s a good wan. He’s from ’cross the 
lake—Michygan or Wisconsin, I forgit which. 

“I’ve got an uncle over in Wisaonsin. He’s always 
a-wantin’ me to come see him. He’s rich—well fixed— 
got a far-rm an’ only wan darter. He says he'll set me 
up if I’ll only come. D’ye know, I’ve started siveral 
times, but I niver git farder than Port Arthur. There 
I sure git dr-runk, an’ the first thing I knows I’m dead 
broke intirely, an’ have to come back here. Some day 
I’m goin’ to buy m’ ticket clear through before I sta-art. 
Thin, maybe, I’ll git to see the old man. 

“Whin y’ come back I want y’ t’ mE 8 day with me, 
an’ take a picture of m’ shanty. It’s a dy. Y’ haven’t 
seen it yit. I’ll be lookin’ for y’.” 

Coming down the river we again hunted up Pat to take 
our lighter load across the carry, and found him at his 
“shanty.” A large party from Minneapolis had gone down 
the river the first of the week, among them that prince of 
good fellows, Mr. Charles Veelie, and they hag told Pat 










of our intention to stop a day with him. This was now 
impossible, owing to the sickness of one of the guides, 
which made it necessary for us to hasten to the post. 

Pat greeted us with a running fire of questions and 
explanations. 

“Well, I was a-lookin’ for y’ but not quite so soon. 
The folks from Min-nyap-polis, the Jedge and the rest, 
they told me y’ was goin’ to make me a visit. What, can’t 
stay? One of your byes sick? Well, I’m sorry, shure. 
Can’t y’ stay jis’ wan day? I’ve got bread all ready to 
bake. (It won’t giv’ y’ the indyspepsy, nayther.) An’ 
to-morrow we could have a fine time. 

“No, I ain’t got no woman. But y’ know Cha-arley, the 
game warden. Well, he’s part Indian, an’ he’s got a 
darter, an’ if I take her I’ll be in the tr-ribe thin, won’t 
I? An’ I’ll have somebody to wor-rk for me. (But, oh, 
my! What will the children be—Ir-rish or Indian?) 

“I’ve got to hunt up wan of m’ harses an’ fix a single 
tree, an’ thin I'll git yer things over.” 

Here he produced a new timepiece and remarked, 
“Cha-arley—he gi’ me a wa-atch. Cha-arley? Why, 
Cha-arley Feeley. We're so well acquainted; he always 
calls me Pat, an’ I call him Cha-arley. It’s wan of thim 
Ingersoll wa-atches. Ingersoll he was an infydel, but 
it don’t hur-rt the wa-atch none, y’ know. He gi’ me a2 
wa-atch las’ year. He gits ‘em down t’ Min-nyap-polis 
ier "bout a dollar an’ a qua-arter apiece. Say, is that 
Saint Louis farder off than Min-nyap-polis? Almost a 
thousan’ miles! My, but y’re a long ways from home. 
Well, he gi’ me a wa-atch las’ year; an’ whin he sees I 
ain’t got it now he wants to know what wint with it. So 
he says, says he, ‘What did y’ do with the wa-atch I giv’ 
y’ las’ year—did y’ lose it?’ 

“An’ I says, ‘No, I didn’t lose it.’ 

“An he says, ‘I’ll bit y’ giv’ it away.’ 

“An’ I says, ‘No, I didn’t giv’ it away.’ 

“An’ thin he says, ‘Did y’ dr-rown it? 

“An’ I says, ‘No, I niver dr-rownded it.’ 

“Thin he says, ‘If y’ didn’t lose it, an’ didn’t giv’ it 
away, nor didn’t dr-rown it, what did y’ do with it?’ 

“An’ I says, ‘I ra-afled it,’ so I did, and got most five 
dollars for it. 

“So he gi’ me this wan. 

“Las’ year he was up here with his sister, and she gi’ 
me a go-old pin. So he wanted to know what had become 
of it. I told him I still had it, but [aside with a wink] it’s 
down t’ Nipigon. I'll see it on her nixt time I go down. 

“T sartinly am sorry y’ can’t stop a day anyhow. We 
c’d git over t’ a little lake I know of, that’s jis’ full of 
bass, great big five and six-pounders—ain’t it, Tommy? 
D’ye know, Cha-arley, the game warden, calls ’em ‘baths,’ 
but thin he’s an Indian an’ don’t know no better. If y’ 
come ag’in we'll shure go over there. 

“Comin’ ag’in nixt year, are y’? Well, I'll be right here 
t’ meet y’. Goin’ to bring yer wife? Well, Pat will be 
glad to see her, too. How do I git m’ mail? Y’ can ad- 
dress it t’ P-a-t, Pat, r-i-c-k C-a-r-r-o-double-], Patrick 
Carroll, Nipigon, care of Aleck McFar-rland. Be shure 
an’ sind me a pictur’ of m’ shanty.” 

And when we were well out in the stream there came 
to our ears, “Good-by, Mister Faerguson, be shure an’ 
come ag’in nixt year.” Ferrey. 


In Old Virginia. 


XVIII —Woodcock and Other Things. 


Tue first woodcock was an accident, both as to find- 
ing and losing. We had been out some time and were 
passing through a strip of heavy timber growing along 
a small stream, when the bird flushed and went boring 
almost straight up through the tall trees. Although a 
gunner of many years’ experience, this bird is one that has 
very rarely entered into my game pockets, and I might 
almost say that my only knowledge of it is that gained 
by examining specimens in collections, or market stalls, 
and cursory reading. 

It is a strange and marvelous thing how much valuable 
information comes to us a few days after the time has 
passed, or the event transpired, when it would have been 
of use. And so it is not surprising that a few days after 
my first real engagement with the woodcock, when I 
shot at it under the impression that when flushed it flew 
at great speed for a great distance, I should read in our 
own ever to be relied on Forest AND STREAM that this 
beautiful bird is slow of flight, and only inclined to move 
aside a bit, as if to barely get out of the way when 
disturbed. 

This is entirely in harmony with my experience—the 
little I had—but without the testimony of such high 
authority I should probably have continued in error, ex- 
plaining the variation noted by thinking I had Reapened 
on only young birds. Error dies hard, and while I can 
now see that the said woodcock went up through the 
trees with a slow, even flight, I then honestly believed 
that it was going away with the speed of a rocket, and 
felt sure that the quickest possible action was demanded. 
I shot quick, both barrels, and stood watching the bird 
out of sight through the trees with a greater sense of 
real loss than I could remember to have felt in many 


years ep account of a lost bird. | was gure that no other 

















shot was possible at that woodeock, and the probability 


ding another vety remote. separ Bas oy 
o When 4 could no longer catch even a glimpse of the 
bird, I slipped in fresh shells and tutned to my ¢com- 


i o had stood quietly by, and was much sur- 
ro he said: “Come on, if you are ready, I saw 
where it lit and we will get it up again.” Seriously 
doubting, but sincerely hoping, I took the direction in- 
dicated by him, and after going but a little way the bird 
flushed again, and flew straight away into an almost im- 
penetrable thicket. The trees were very thick, and I 
waited a little with the hope of getting a fairer view of 
the bird than first offered, and at last had to take a 
chance shot at long range. Apparently I scored, but 
although we searched every foot of the ground that we 
could get to, including some that would have been hard 
traveling for anything but a snake, we never could find 
the bird. My sorrow was real when we finally con- 
cluded to give up the quest, and I felt an almost irre- 
sistible inclination to wear out a little of the all too 
abundant small growth on the dog, whom I could not get 
to take any interest in the recovery of our bird. “Fray 

iy! Teaw him!” the Fsquire shouted, as I called and 
whistled him back for about the twentieth time. “A dog 
uu wi run nis iegs off after a rabbit and then refuse 
to hunt a bird which you prize so highly ought to be 
worn out. Here, let me cut you a hickory.” I was 
strongly tempted to take it out of the dog, but resisted the 
tcmptation, knowing that it would do neither present nor 
iuture good. i. , . 

Seeing how real was my disappointment, the Esquire 
suggested that we let the quail off for the remainder of 
the hunt, and continue up through the strip of timber 
and try to get up another woodcock. To this I gladly 
assented, although the going was something fearful. Cat 
riers, bamboo and blackberry vines, to say nothing of 
small growth of every variety, were thickly interspersed 
with swampy spots, where we would find ourselves sink- 
ing over shoe-top in cold water when we stopped to un- 
wind some thorn-studded vine in which our feet had be- 
come hopelessly entangled. But there was an occasional 
bit of open woods, and ever the chance of getting up 
another woodcock, so I slowly and painfully worked 
ajong, with the Esquire abreast of me fifty feet away, 
and Roscoe at heel, looking disgusted and penitent. We 
received a reinforcement after going a little way in the 
person of “Richard,” a darkey, who loved a gun and 
had heard us shooting and come to investigate. “He 
hunts a great deal,” said the Esquire, “and will know if 
there are any woodcock here, and I will make him go 
along and help us.” 

“Howdy, Mistah Gawge,” said the boy, as he drew 
near, and “Howdy, suh,” to me, but looking at my gun. 
“Has you all had good luck?” The Esquire answered 
briefly, and inquired about the woodcock, but called 
them snipe. 

“Yas, suh, dey is snipe in heah. I see two or three 
mos’ ev’y time I come squill huntin’,’ was the encour- 
aging reply. 

And so, covering a little more ground, and kindly allow- 
ing our new ally the roughest and hardest of it, we 
moved on. As far as I knew the habits of the bird, we 
were in the very best of woodcock cover, but I began to 
ieel somewhat discouraged when we reached the upper 
end of the long stretch of timber without finding a bird; 
but we had the other side to hunt back, with the encour- 
aging statement from the boy that it was “De besses part 
of de groun’ foh snipeses, enny way.” 

After a short rest, we started back, working down the 
other side of the branch, and finding the vines as thick 
and tough, and the thorns as sharp. We were getting 
back almost to the starting point, and I was beginning to 
regret the undertaking, when a shout from Richard, who 
was on my left, announced a bird flushed. Making our 
way to him, he said the bird had flown but a short dis- 
tance, and he had it marked down and could take us to it. 
Encouraged by the boy’s confident air, I followed him, 
my hopes high, and the walking nothing like as bad as it 
had been a moment before. The bird had not flown far, 
and after leading the way for a short distance, the boy 
stopped, and, pointing to a large tree, said: “He drap 
des by dat tree, dis side, I think.” And he was right. 

Buck ague is not the only form of ague that attacks 
sportsmen. I have seen a small boy shaken by snowbird 
ague, and a strong man tremble with quail ague. It is 
not the size of the quarry, alone, it is the earnestness of 
the sportsman that makes him susceptible to this malady. 
I had worked hard, and undergone much suffering in 
search of that bird, and I wanted it, and wanted it badly, 
and the consequence of this state of affairs was a by no 
means mild attack of woodcock ague as I approached 
the spot where I expected to find the bird. I was still 
laboring under the delusion that, if I missed, the bird 
would probably fly into the next township before light- 
ing again, which delusion did much to aggravate the 
malady. It was where I expected to find it, and flitted 
up with its flute-like whistle from my very feet, swinging 
cver my left shoulder up through the trees, drifting back 
at the report of my second shot like a handful of brown 
velvet, and the next moment I stood smoothing the soft 
plumage of America’s greatest. game bird. I bagged no 
more game in all my trip that afforded the pleasure that 
my first woodcock did. 

We worked out the remainder of the woods, finding 
no more woodcock, but getting up a small covey of quail, 
and a lusty old brown-backed woods rabbit. I could only 
get down one of the birds on the flush, but stumbled on 
another later on which was kind enough to fly straight 
away through timber sufficiently open to afford a shot. 
The rabbit simply fell victim to its size, as.in such cover 
no ordinary rabbit would have affered anything like a 
fair shot, but it was extraordinary, and left a wake as it 
bored through the brush that made the shooting easy. 

Near the upper end of the woods, where we stopped for 
a short rest, was a sight to cause a tree lover to want 
tc do murder. A magnificent poplar tree had been felled 
by some trifling darkeys to get a ’coon that had taken 
refuge in a hole in one of the long branches. The trunk 
of the tree was over five feet in diameter, and sound 
when felled, and there it lay, rotting on the ground, and 
not another tree to compare with it for miles around. 
The sight of such a forest monarch towering above his 
fellows would be an essay on patience, power, and peace, 
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to the artistic souls and a quick bid to calculations to the 
commercial man. With a temperament in which the 
poetical and practical permeate like the bones in a shad, 
and with a real affection for trees, I waxed eloquent in 
my wrath at the sight of such vandalism. Inquiring of 
my companion if it was a common occurrence, he assured 
me it was not, as the average African who prowled by 
night was too lazy to cut anything but the small trees, 
showing one instance in which a vice is positively a 
virtue. 

Just before leaving the woods I found another surprise 
—a pleasant one. A pair of deer horns, shed, but in an 
excellent state of preservation, and lying together. The 
fact of their being together was not surprising to me, as 
I did not know how unusual this was, but the Esquire, 
and many others with whom I talked on the subject, 
assured me that it was a very unusual circumstance, as 
the deer in shedding nearly always dropped one horn at 
a time, and finding the pair together was unheard of in 
that country. 

After leaving the woods and getting well out in the 
fields on the way home, we had the good fortune to find 
a few more birds. A large hawk making suspicious 
dashes into the edges of a blackberry thicket attracted our 
attention, and we went to investigate. The hawk sought 
the seclusion of a near-by wood on our approach, leaving 
ten or a dozen badly frightened quail that he had been 
harrying, pattering about in the brier thicket. Roscoe 
struck scent as he approached the thicket, and creeping 
up to the edge, pointed, but the birds were so demoralized 
by the raid of the hawk, instead of lying close, they 
went rushing away to the other side. The dog held ‘his 
point for a moment, rolling his eyes in great excitement, 
and then, breaking away, dashed around to the other 
side of the thicket near where the birds had retreated, 
and pointed again. The birds promptly turned and made 
for the other side as before, followed shortly by the dog. 
We walked around the thicket several times, but could 
not flush a bird, although we could plainly hear them 
running back and forth as the dog circled round. He 
had given over trying to stand them, and in great ex- 
citement was running first to one side and then the 
other, as the birds moved. “I see one,” the Esquire 
finally said, “right in there” (pointing). “It won't fly, 
and I couldn’t shoot it if it did, so I am going to shoot 
it sitting, and it may make the others fly out, so you can 
get a shot.” At the roar of the big gun the birds flushed, 
and went away, flying very low. With the brier patch to 
shoot over, my chance of scoring was remote, but I did 
get one bird down. While the dog was bringing my bird, 
my companion was working his way into the briers after 
his game, and, judging by the running fire of exclama- 
tions, was having a rough time. “Well, I got it,” he said, 
backing out with a sound of rending and tearing as 
though he were leaving the greater part of his apparel 
behind, “and ain’t he a beauty, though?” And it was a 
“beaut,” at least what was left was. It consisted of about 
a foot of ragged meat and feathers, with a leg and two 
ragged wings hanging to it. 

“T don’t shoot at. them often, but certainly get them 
when I do,” he remarked, as he stood ruefully contemplat- 
ing the wreck his‘ big gun had made of the bird. “Guess 
I will let you kill the rest. I seem to kill them too 
dead.” 

The covey had flown to the woods, and as it was late 
and all hands tired, we concluded not to follow them. A 
single bird which had lingered behind flushed as we 
turned away, and flying but a short distance dropped on 
the edge of a line of small growth where had once been 
a fence. The dog was off ranging in the direction the 
others had gone, but as I had marked the exact spot 
where the bird had pitched, I did not wait his return. 
Approaching the place I found the ground comparatively 
bare, and looking carefully discovered the bird flattened 
out on the very spot he had first touched. I stood for a 
moment admiring it, and then stepping forward flushed 
the bird in the direction the others had taken. The ground 
in the direction of its flight lay almost level for twenty 
or thirty yards, and then: pitched down quite a steep 
bank. This bird also flew low, just along the top of the 
grass, but steady and straight away. As the bird neared 
the edge of the level ground my finger pressed the trigger, 
and at that very instant the dog’s head appeared over 
the hill in line with the bird. I was fairly holding be- 
tween his eyes when the bird dropped, and cannot im- 
agine why he was not killed, but he was absolutely un- 
touched. After a quick duck of the head and a start of 
surprise, the dog caught up the bird, which had fallen 
at his feet, and brought it in as though nothing out of 
the ordinary had occurred, but if ever he has a closer call 
with a gun in the field, I do not want to be the author 
of it. 

Arriving at home my woodcock made the round of the 
entire house, admired by all, and lay in state until after 
supper before a feather was removed. 

Lewis Hopkins. 


Captain Miles Keough. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While trying to tell what I knew about horses with 
curious appetites, in a late number of the Forest ANp 
StreAM, I had occasion to mention the only horse which 
escaped the Custer massacre, and this brought to my mind 
again the man who rode that horse into that camp of 
Sitting Bull’s on the Little Big Horn, and died there. He 
deserved a better fate. 

In the summer of 1864 the cavalry General, Stoneman, 
ceme from the eastern army to take command of Sher- 
man’s cavalry, and brought with him a young staff officer 
who looked as though he had just stepped out of some 
tailor shop. He wore a neat new uniform, a white shirt, 
and linen collar, and seemed to be entirely out of place 
here. This was Captain Miles Keough, a young Irishman, 
twenty-four years of age, who had belonged to the Pope’s 
army, but had left it to come to the United States in 
search of adventure. He found it. 

Stoneman attached himself to our regiment; we were 
the only regulars here, all the rest being volunteers. Had 
Keough been in the ranks, the men would have worried 
him into a decline, or would have tried to do it. They 
would not have succeeded with him, though. But those 
officers who had set him down as being a mamma’s good 


little boy, who would faint and fall out of his saddle the 
first time a Johnny fired a shot at him, contented them- 
selves with passing remarks when Keough was where he 
could hear them, as to where the nearest laundry could 
be found, or had the officer who was being addressed 
paid his tailor last pay-day? Had they only known him 
as well then as they afterwards came to know him, some 
of these remarks might not have been made. There was a 
danger, though they did not know it then, of some of 
them being asked to come out and look at this linen col- 
lar across the barrel of their pistol. But Keough took 
their remarks good naturedly, and in time lived down the 
poor impression he had made when he first came. The 
cavalry officers, when in the field, dressed in much the 
same way that their men did; they had to; their tailor 
and ours was carrying a carbine now, and was not doing 
anything in the tailoring line, for them or us, either. 

The officer had on generally a pair of our blue woolen 
trousers, a coarse flannel shirt, and one of our 
blouses. The only way he could be distinguished from one 
of us was by his shoulder straps, and they would often be 
missing. But he would have on a white soft hat, with a 
pair of small cross-sabres on front; our black hat would 
have sabres twice the size of his; that is how we could 
tell he was an officer, and often the only way. 

Sherman was in front of Atlanta and Stoneman was 
breaking up railroads, or trying to; he tried to oftener 
than he succeeded. While in one of these railroad 
destroying trips, Stoneman was stopped one day by a 
force of Confederate cavalry, who had posted themselves 
on top of a heavily wooded hill. Some of our troops 
were sent to dislodge them, and made the charge, but 
were driven back each time. While they were forming 
again to make another charge, Keough rode down to them 
and said to the captain who was in command that Gen- 
eral Stoneman had been kind enough to direct him to take 
command during the next charge. He was welcome to it, 
and the officers were now anxious to see what he would 
do with it after he had got it. 

He formed his four troops in column of fours, each 
troop parallel with the next one; that made a solid 
column with a platoon front. The Confederates, who 
were hid by the timber, had stopped firing after the last 
repulse. They might as well stop, they could not hit 
anyone from where they were on top of the hill, and the 
timber prevented them from seeing much, anyhow. But 
as soon as Keough had started his column up at a trot, 
he riding at its head, the firing began again. Keough 
stood up in his stirrups, and, facing his men, swung his 
cap above his head and yelled, “Give them a cheer, boys, 
and go for them now.” 

The cheer was given, and they went for them, sending 
the Confederates clear across the hill and down the other 
side of it; and here the rest of the regiment that had 
iollowed him to support him, took up the chase and kept 
the enemy going. 

Whenever a charge was made after this, if Keough was 
present, he took part in it, whether he had any command 
or not, and always came out without a scratch even. 

When the Seventh Cavalry was raised a few years after 
the close of the war, he was given a troop in it, and his 
troop was one of the five that Custer took into that 
charge, when he struck “the biggest Indian carhp on top 
of the ground.” This was Custer’s description of that 
camp when he first saw it. 

Keough’s body was found not far from where Custer 
lay, within the circle where they had made their “last 
stand,” and to-day all that remains to commemorate him 
is a little post that was afterwards built upon the Yellow- 
stone, Fort Keough. 

There lately hung in the State House at Lincoln, Neb., 
an oil painting of “Custer’s Last Charge.” The 
portraits of Custer, his brother Tom Custer, and Keough 
were in it, and very naturally, too. Some crank of the 
Carrie Nation type destroyed it a few weeks ago by cut- 
ting a strip out of the middle of it. She did it because 
the picture had been given to the State by a brewing firm. 

CaBia BLANco. 


The Maryland Law. 


Tue Maryland State Game and Fish Protective Association has 
prepared a game warden’s law and a ducking law, which it is 
about to ask the Maryland Legislature to pass. The laws are pre- 
pared with a view to bringing the laws of Maryland into harmony 
with the game laws of other States, and for the preservation of 
wild animals, birds and fish, conserving the future supply of game 
in a rational manner. 

The officers of the Association have consulted with game deal- 
ers, wholesale and retail, and with sportsmen, before preparing 
the new law, and it is believed that they meet the general approval 
of all who are interested. 

Mr. Ogden Milton Dennis, secretary of the Association, in ex- 
plaining the proposed application of the law recently, made the 
following statement: 

“First—The proposed new law has for its primary and main 
object uniformity of the game laws of this State. Sates is no 
change in the open season, except that the new law will make it 
lawful to shoot birds and game, except certain shore birds, from 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 24, but it will be lawful for those who have game 
in their possession killed on or prior to Dec. 24 to use or sell 
the same up to Jan. 1 following. 

“That provision is put in for this reason: Many dealers have 
a large stock of birds on hand on the last day of the closed sea- 
son, to wit, Dec. 24, and it is unfair to them to say that they 
must destroy these birds or throw them away. To meet this the 
season for having in possession is extended one week, but of 
course during that week no birds may be caught or killed. 

“Second—Many dealers are under the impression that they can- 
not sell or export game at any time during the open or closed 
seasons. The bill makes no such provision. All reference tor the 
sale and export of game and birds is to the closed season, to wit, 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 1. In this instance, the law remains the same as 
it has been for years. 

“Third—As to the license bill. This bill does no make it unlaw- 
ful for a resident te kill birds or game in his own county without 
first obtaining a license. It provides that a non-resident of the 
State shall pay a license fee of $10 before hunting; but that all 
resident hunters other than those who reside in a particular 
county shall procure a license and pay therefor the sum of $1. 
That is to say, if Mr. E. lives in Anne Arundel county he will 
not have to procure a license to shoot in Anne Arundel county, 
but if he wants to shoot in any of the other counties of the 
State, he will have to procure a license, paying $1 therefor. 

“This bill will give the landowner the privilege of inviting any 
one to shoot on his property, provided he has a hunter’s license. 
The bill is introduced mainly for the purpose of preventing a man 
in one county cleaning up the game in his county, and then step- 
ping over the line and cleaning up the game in his neighbor’s 
county. Of course, sportsmen and gentlemen do not do this thing, 
but market and pot hunters do.” 
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Breeding Bears in Confinement. 


ALTHOUGH bears are among the commonest animals 
shown in menageries and zoological gardens, they very 
seldom breed in confinement, and little is known about 
their breeding habits. Even old hunters are ignorant cf 
this subject, and there are many men of wide experience 
who will tell you that they have never known of the kill- 
ing of a female bear carrying young. i 

An early instance of the breeding of the black bear in 
captivity was told by Mr. F. J. Thompson, then in charge 
of the Cincinnati Zoological Garden, in Forest AND 
SrreaM in 1879. He bred some black bears and reared 
them successfully. Subsequently, at the same gardens, 
a pair of grizzly bears were born, but did not live. From 
Mr. Thompson’s experience, and that of others later, we 
know that the young are born in January, are very small 
when they make their first appearance, are covered with 
a fine down, and are blind for a long time—forty days, 
we believe. A few years ago a litter of black bears were 
born in the Prospect Park Zoo in Boston, and, we believe, 
were reared. This very winter a Rus- 
sian bear at the park of the New York 
Zoological Society in the Bronx is said 
to have given birth to young. : 

By far the most notable success in 
the breeding of black bears is told of 
in a paper recently printed in the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 
by Mr. Arthur B. Baker. Mr. Baker 
says: 

It is well known to those familiar 
with collections of wild animals 
in zoological gardens and parks 
that bears in such places seldom pro- 
duce young, and that to rear the cubs 
is still more unusual; so that it is gen- 
erally conceded that the conditions inci- 
dent to captivity almost preclude suc- 
cessful propagation. It is therefore 
worthy of notice that in a private park 
near Akron, Ohio, a pair of black bears 
has regularly bred and raised cubs dur- 
ing the last twelve years. 

A little more than twenty years ago, 
Mr. R. H. Lodge established a picnic 
park along the shore of little “Silver 
Lake,” at Cuyahoga Falls, near Akron, 
Ohio, operating it for several years by 
himself, and later with his son, Mr. W. 
R. Lodge. From the outset a small col- 
lection of North American animals 
was one of its features, and this was 
increased from time to time. In 1888 
a pair of black bears was added. The 
female, captured on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, was received in July 
when about six months old, and a male 
of the same age was obtained shortly 
afterward from central Michigan. The 
two grew up together, and when too 
old to be safely handled were placed in 
a brick pit built for their use. Here 
they have since lived (August, 1903), 
and that they have-thriven during the 
fifteen years of captivity is apparent 
from the accompanying illustration, 
which shows the two old bears and 
their three seven-months’-old cubs. 

The first cub was born toward the 
end of January, 1892, when the parents 
were four years old. The male was 
then seen at the entrance to the den 
with a dead cub in his mouth, but a 
prompt and careful examination of the 
premises failed to discover any others. 
With the exception of. three years, 
when conditions. were unfavorable, this 
pair of bears has since produced: young 
each year, the record of births being 
as follows: 

1892, January 23. One male cub, 
found dead. 

1893, January 24. Two males and 
one female. 

1894. No cubs born, owing to young 
of previous year having run with the mother throughout 
the summer. ; 

1895, January 23. One male and one female. 

1896, January, 24. Two males and one female. 

1897, One male (exact date of birth not noted, but be- 
tween January 21 and 27). 

1898, January 24. One male and one female. 

1899, January 27. Three males. 

1900. No cubs born, as young of previous year had run 
with the mother during the summer. 

1901, January 26. Two males and one female. 

1902. No cubs born. 

1903, January 21. Two males and one female. 

After the first litter, all of the cubs were raised, ex- 
cept five which met accidental death at ages varying from 
one to eight months. 

The bears are kept in a circular brick pit 20 feet in 
diameter and 12 feet deep, built on the eastern slope of a 
hill, where the ground is dry, and there is good drainage. 
On the upper side, the top of the brick wall rises about 
three feet above the surface of the ground. The floor of 
the pit is of terra-cotta blocks set in cement and slopes 
toward the entrance gate, where drainage is provided by 
a gutter of the same materials. The brick-lined entrance 
passage, about 10 feet long and 6 feet high, is provided 
with inner and outer gates of iron grating and thus 
affords a chamber to separate the bears from the main 

it when desirable. There is a water tank about 3 by 6 
eet at one side of the pit. Two retiring dens are ex- 
cavated in the bank, each about 5 by 6 feet and 4 feet 
high. These are 8 or 10 feet beneath the surface of the 
ground, are lined with brick, and connected with the pit 
by a 24-inch circular opening. The entrance passage is 
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provided with a similar but somewhat larger retiring den 
with a ventilating shaft in the top, while the only open- 
ing in the others is that leading to the pit. There is a 
supply of water, under pressure, within convenient reach, 
and the pit is frequently and thoroughly washed with a 
hose. When the retiring dens require to be cleaned, the 
bears are confined in the gateway passage. 

The male bear is put with the female about the first of 
June and they mate in the latter part of June or the first 
week in July. They remain together in the pit until the 
time of hibernation. The cubs are born between the 21st 
and the 27th of January. Their presence in the den is at 
once made evident by their whimpering, which can easily 
be heard at the ventilator, but they are not seen till early 
in March. They are surprisingly small as compared with 
the size of the adult, for they weigh, at birth, only nine to 
twelve ounces. The eyes are closed and remain so for a 
month or more, and a little short, velvety hair on their 
bodies is the only indication of the heavy coat which they 
later acquire, 


As the mother is likely not to breed while giving atten- 
tion to the cubs, they usually are separated from her be- 
fore the end of May, and thereafter are raised by hand. 
For the first few weeks their food consists entirely of 
milk; then they are gradually transferred to the mixed 





THE FAMILY OF BEARS AT SILVER LAKE PARK, 


diet of the older bears. The cubs are vicious in their 
greediness, and cannot be trusted to take their milk to- 
gether; when only three and a half months old, one killed 
his brothers in a fight over a pan of milk. © 

The food given to the older bears is approximated as 
nearly as circumstances permit to that which they would 
cbtain in the wild state. Scraps from the hotel and picnic 
tables furnish a considerable part of their fare during 
the summer, but throughout the season they are liberally 
supplied with such suitable green food as can be obtained. 
Dandelion tops, clover, and some other vegetables come 
with early spring, and are followed by green corn, berries, 
and watermelons; and in the fall acorns are gathered for 
the bears, Green corn seems to be the favorite food, and 
is consumed most largely in the fall, when the bears be- 
come very fat. 

Accumulated fat and the approach of cold weather 
combine to dull the bears’ interest in the outside world, 
so that they turn their attention to securing retreats for 
winter, for at the first severe weather each animal begins 
to make ready its den by dragging into it large quantities 
of dry leaves. They become more and more sluggish, and 
about the middle of December withdraw to the dens for 
their long winter sleep. Usually they remain undisturbed 
until the beginning of March, when the first warm days 
bring them out to reconnoiter, and they soon afterward 
resume their interest in the activities of bear life. 

The old bear is a model mother to the cubs as long as 
they remain under her care, even refusing, on their ac- 
count, the attentions of her mate, but when they are taken 
away her affection for them seems soon to end. 
cubs of 1898 were removed in May and returned to the 
mother early in October, after first being kept for two 


weeks with only a grating between. She had seemed to 
recognize them, but when they were put together she at 
once caught the little male by the head and killed him, 
and only forcible measures prevented her from climbing 
the tree and repeating the operation on the other cub, 
which had taken refuge there. The father cannot be 
trusted at all with his offspring while they are very small. 
This fact is recognized at Silver Lake Park, and has been 
cnly too often proved in zoological collections elsewhere. 

A number of the bears reared at Silver Lake have been 
sent to other parks, while some have been sold for meat. 
Several females were kept till they reached breeding age, 
at four years, and a second pit was built for them similar 
a original one. They have produced a number of 
cubs. 

The success of the Messrs. Lodge with their bears 
should not be attributed to any one feature of their man- 
agement. The large amount and the character of the un- 
cooked vegetable food used probably have much to do 
with it, but the opportunity for isolated hibernation in 
snug, dry dens, and the manner of treating the mother 
and young, must have contributed largely to the result. 
The fact that there has not been a case of sickness among 
their bears, nor a death except through accident, is suffi- 
cient measure of their success. 

It must not be inferred that bears 
have not bred in captivity elsewhere 
in the United States, for instances are 
well known, including the following: 
A grizzly bear in one zoological gar- 
den produced, in twelve litters, twenty- 
two cubs, but only one was reared. In 
another, twelve cubs out of thirteen 
died on the day of birth, and one lived 
eleven days. Mr. W. T. Hornaday, 
Director of the New York Zoological 
Park, writes as follows regarding a 
birth in Prospect Park, Brooklyn: “In 
a den of about 20 by 30 feet, in which 
were five black bears, the oldest female 
gave birth to two cubs, and reared 
them. Her den was shallow, and its 
interior was badly exposed, but the 
mother persistently fought off all 
would-be intruders, and took good care 
of her young.” 

In Forest Park, at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, several cubs were born, one 
of which was reared. A black bear 
from the Yellowstone National Park, 
which was received at the National 
Zoological Park at Washington, on 
October 15, 1893, gave birth to two 
cubs on the 4th of the following Feb- 
ruary; one was accidentally killed by 
the mother the following day, while 
the other she reared to maturity. The 
weight at birth was nine ounces, and 
the length eight and a half inches. The 
eyes were first opened on the thirty- 
ninth day. 

Hibernation in captivity appears to 
be more unusual than breeding, though 
several instances of this have been 
noted, and one, given by Mr. W. T. 
Hornaday, is especially interesting. 
The bear in question was at Mandan, 
North Dakota. He was kept on a 
long chain in a vacant lot, and on the 
advent of severe weather dug a hole 
about five feet deep in the open prairie, 
going down at an angle of about 45 
degrees. He retired into this hole on 
December 14, and did not reappear 
until March 17 of the following year. 

In closing this brief account, 
acknowledgment is made of the cour- 
tesy of Messrs. R. H. and W. R. 
Lodge in giving information and fur- 
nishing photographs, also of attentions 
received from them during a visit to 
Silver Lake Park. It is hoped that a 
knowledge of their methods in caring 
for bears may be of service to others 
who have these animals in their 
charge. 





In response to our inquiry as to the 

recent birth of the bear cubs at the 

-, New York Zoological Park, Mr. 

Hornaday, the Director, has very kindly written us: 

“The Russian bear cubs which we now have were born 
on January 31, 1904, or at all events that was the date on 
which their cries first made us aware of their existence. 
We are unable to state the length of the period of ges- 
tation. The mother of the present cubs gave birth, on 
January 17, 1903, to her first litter of two cubs, both of 
which died because the mother did not properly care for 
them. Three-days after birth, the male specimen of the 
two measured as follows: 

“Length of head and body, 8% inches. 

“Tail, %4 inch. 

“Circumference of chest, 634 inches. 

“Height at shoulders, if standing, 334 inches. 

“Weight, 15 ounces. 

“For a newly born bear, this specimen was quite well 
clothed with hair. 

“We suppose that the specimens in the present litter 
are now of about the same dimensions as those given 
above. 

“None of our bears hibernate in winter; but in severely 
cold weather the sloth bears remain the most of the time 
in their den. In fine weather, however, they come out in 
the middle of the day, and do not by any means appear to 
suffer from the cold. Of the eleven species now in the 
dens, the Syrian bears, from Asia Minor, are the most 
lively and playful. All the bears from Alaska are more 
quiet and less playful than in warm weather; but there 
is positively no hibernation. Beyond doubt hibernation 
is a habit born of sheer necessity. 

“It is my belief that breeding in captivity is only a 
question of satisfactory seclusion and sufficient food ; but in 


a zoological garden ‘seclusion’ often spells ‘impossibility. 
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Feeding the Birds. 


am, Mass., Feb. 5.—Staggering under backloads 
au: and with baskets of suet and beef scraps under 
their arms, school children of this town are weekly 
spreading dining tables in the great Middlesex Felis 
reservation for the succor of starving birds. The relief 
expedition began in a small way immediately following 
a severe storm of sleet that encased trees in ice and 
hermetically sealed the bark from the insectivorous 
flocks. Snow already had fallen to a depth of several 
feet in the reservation, where woodlands stretch over an 
area of several square miles. The outlook for the birds 
was forlorn, indeed, till Ernest Harold Baynes, of this 
town, requested permission of the school board to inter- 
est the high school pupils in organizing a relief. The 
response was spontaneous. The first effort to save the 
birds was of considerable magnitude, and there is little 
doubt that the good accomplished was considerable. 

Armed with shovels, brooms, and food, the young folks, 
accompanied by Mr. Baynes and other adults, started for 
the Fells one bright morning. It’s but a short walk into 
the edge of the preserve, which is bounded by several 
townships, and abounds in varied and picturesque out- 
looks. For a distance of two miles the little band walked 
and slumped and puffed toward Bear Hill, the most im- 
portant eminence in the locality. When suitable localities 
were reached the shovels soon dug circular holes into the 
hard snow till the bare ground was uncovered. Then 
the brooms swept the surface as free from snow as pos- 
sible. On these improvised dining tables grain, bits of 
bread, and other things that certain species love to eat 
were spread with lavish hand. The suet and such stuff 
for the insect eaters was wired to trees and bushes. Care 
was exercised to burrow out the snow at the very foot of 
trees so the creepers might easily find their collation. 
Fully 25 of these places were cleared and primed with 
food. 

While the children were sowing the seed that might 
avert famine in the cold, white forests, the birds were 
hovering near with chatter that seemed to denote their 
pleasurable anticipation of a feast. The visitors withdrew 
a little distance, and the birds—chickadees, nuthatches, 
and snowbirds—dove into the midst of the good things 
and ate ravenously. Woodpeckers and kinglets soon 
found the suet on the trees and proceeded to break what 
may have been a long fast. For a time the snow- 
whitened evergreens formed a background to an interest- 
ing scene. From everywhere, out of the sky and from 
the dark depths, came the hungry hordes. The air was 
alive with streaks that flashed hither and yon. The jar- 
gon was unintelligible, and if the birds expressed their 
thanks for the food they certainly left nothing undone. 

This work of humanity is being prosecuted in other 
places bordering the reservation, and the birds are being 
cared for with a persistency that surely rivals man’s 
thoughtfulness for his unfortunate fellows. cnn 


Shooting a Friend in the Woods. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your last issue (February 6), your correspondent, 
Mr. Hardy, loaded his gun and called his dog and went 
out to do things. Had I known he was after such big 
game I might have kept out of his way. Had I seen him 
squinting along the barrel of his old fusee I might have 
called out with Davy Crockett’s ’coon, “Don’t shoot, 
Brother Hardy! I'll be down directly.” But I had no 
chance, and while going peaceably about my own business 
was peppered with bird shot because Mr. Hardy heard 
a rustle in the underbrush. Naturally one’s sensations 
and desires are somewhat mixed up under the circum- 
stances. Mr. Hardy makes me feel much as I did one 
moonlit night, not so many years ago, when an irate 
farmer fired a load of salt into my legs because I followed 
a family of ’coons into a field where some other boy had 
been stealing watermelons. ae 

One might as well get at whatever humor there is in 
the situation; but I must still protest feebly against pro- 
miscuous shooting—which is, however, not half so bad 
as to rush into print and shoot deadly letters at a man’s 
reputation on the strength of some faint rustle from an 
unknown newspaper. F 

For all that I have ever said or written of animals or 
men I hold myself strictly accountable; but I refuse ab- 
solutely to be responsible for what any reporter said I 
said, or to enter into any discussion founded upon a 
garbled newspaper account of a lecture. When I tell my 
audience distinctly that I am talking about the toothsome 
little crab that they discover in their oyster stews, I refuse 
to swallow the reporter’s big soft-shell, or the corre- 
spondent’s Callinectes hastatus, which tastes to me some- 
thing like a bit of fried sea-bottom. And as for pain— 
“Why does a dog yelp when you tread on his toe?” asks 
the quidnune. That is a deep question. It sets me think- 
ing. But Mr. Hardy plainly has the root of the matter in 
him, and if he will give his days and nights to the study 
of Aristotle, he will undoubtedly reach the conclusion— 
to which I also came after years of philosophical medita- 
tion—that a dog yelps when you step on his toe because 
it hurts him. In the lecture referred to I was speaking of 
wild animals in their natural state, of the infinite pains 
Mother Nature takes to keep them free from most of our 
artificial aches and pains and anxieties, and especially of 
that marvelous dreamy (and probably painless) doze she 
lets fall upon them while she is quietly binding up their 
wounds. And now I am called up in Forest anD STREAM 
before the sportsmen and naturalists of the country to 
answer the profound question whether it hurts a dog to 
tread on his toes, or beat him with a club, or smash his 
leg in a steel trap. It’s too ridiculous. Let us summon 
Dogberry to give judgment. 

let your correspondent “keep his shirt on.” Guns 
should be half-cock when one is swashing around in the 
woods. And there are others who know a little about 
crabs and dogs and sich, and who can even tell a hawk 
from a handsaw when the wind’s nor’east. are 
Seven or eight of my animal books to be had in any good 
library or bookstore, and if Mr. Hardy read these, instead 
of newopener cuttings, and can add to my small 
stock of animal lore, I will gladly travel a hundred miles 
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to meet him, and will take his information with gratitude, 
and his correction with the best of good nature. 

But there is just one point in the discussion which I 
take more seriously. It is this—and here I must chide an 
old hunting companion—would it not be more humane, 
iriend Forest AND STREAM, when you have a letter which 
reflects on a gentleman’s reputation, or character, or in- 
telligence, to give him a fair show before you publish 
that letter to the world? For once a lie or a slander is 
started, it is vain to chase it. It is like a tramp fox, carry- 
ing his evil doing over into another county, and you 
might as well call off your dogs before they run out of 
hearing. This is but repeating your own injunction to 
look well before you shoot, and to be sure what your 
game is before you pull trigger. Many of your published 
letters of late seem to me to savor more of scrapping 
than of courtesy. They have, sometimes, rather too much 
of sting, or ridicule, or calling of names, to be worthy 
of sportsmen who would share their last crust or their 
last two shells with another. And you are responsible 
for this, because yours is the final authority. Your voice 
is continually raised to protect innocent animals and to 
give the hunted creature an honest chance. I have even 
heard you grow angry at a man, as well as admonish him, 
for shooting his friend for a bear in the Adirondacks. 
Now finish your good work and be yourself a little 
fairer to the men who are unfortunate enough to be often 
named in public, and who frequently get shot at because 
your eager correspondents see something stirring in the 
bushes. : 

I submit this as a fair question: Would it not be well 
for Forest AND STREAM to do as many other responsible 
journals do, that is, whenever your correspondents, in 
their zeal for truth, send you letters criticising another 
man, if there be the slightest question as to the truth or 
justice of such criticism, to submit such letters to the 
men most concerned before publishing them to the world? 
So that, if there be any injustice, it may be suppressed 
at once; if there be any lie, it may be nailed before it sets 
out on its evil way; and if there be any question raised by 
an honest criticism, the criticism and its answer may go 
out side by side, like gentlemen, and your readers, with 
the evidence before them—not weeks later, when opinions 
have been formed, but at the moment when the criticism 
is first offered—may judge for themselves what is right. 
That is but flushing a bird, like a sportsman, before you 
shoot at him; it is but slipping the dogs after the game 
is afoot. In a word, it is something like fair play for 
the hunted as well as for the hunter; and anything else 
seems to me to be rather like that pot-hunting which you 
yourself have so often and so vigorously condemned. 

I submit the question, therefore, in the interest of 
honest sport, and I have small doubt of your own and 
no doubt whatever of your readers’ answer. 

Ws. J. Lone. 


Sramrorp, Conn , Feb. 4, 


The Interest of Bird Study. 


Detroit, Mich—Editor Forest and Stream: For 
many years I have been much interested in keeping a 
record of all species of birds observed during every 
month of the year. To the ornithologist who has not 
kept such a record, it is a happy surprise to note how in- 
teresting and instructive this monthly catalogue develops. 
One becomes on the alert to find each species, and to 
keep his ornithological eyes open for new kinds. To give 
one an accurate knowledge of the birds of the observer’s 
section of country, the migrations, the arrival and depar- 
ture of the birds, their relative abundance, etc., the plan 
is especially advisable. Several well-known ornithologists 
have followed a somewhat similar plan; Bradford Toney, 
in several of his charming essays, writes of his monthly 
lists in many sections of the country. 

In illustration I give my list for the month of January, 
usually supposed to be a very barren ornithological 
month. The number following each species is the number 
of seasons in which the bird has been observed. This 
list includes 49 species, 7 of which are stragglers. Robin, 
4; brown creeper, 8; chickadee, 11; tufted titmouse, 6; 
white-breasted nuthatch, 11; red-breasted nuthatch 3; 
golden-crowned kinglet, 5; cardinal, 2; cedar waxwing, 
2; northern shrike, 4; junco, 3; Amer. crossbill, 1; evening 
grosbeak, 1; pine siskin, 1; goldfinch, 9; snowflake, 4; 
tree sparrow, I2; song sparrow, 2; meadow lark, 3; rusty 
blackbird, 1; cowbird, 1; crow, 10; bluejay, 11; belted 
kingfisher, 1; flicker, 1; downy woodpecker, 11; hairy 
woodpecker, 6; red-bellied woodpecker, 1; red-headed 
woodpecker, 4; prairie horned lark, 7; screech owl, 6; 
Am. long-eared owl, 3; sawwhet owl, 1; short-eared owl, 
I; snowy owl, 1; great horned owl, 5; red-tailed hawk, 
1; red-shouldered hawk, 5; bald eagle, 2; sparrow hawk, 
5; Am. rough-legged hawk, 2; mourning dove, 1; Bob 
White, 5; ruffed grouse, 10; great blue heron, 1; Am. 
merganser, 4; Am. golden-eye, 4; herring gull, 12; ring- 
billed gull, 8. 

Of the above, the cowbird, rusty blackbird, cardinal, 
red-bellied woodpecker, belted kingfisher, evening gros- 
beak, and great blue heron, are accidental stragglers. 

BrapsHAW H. SWALes, 


Michigan Ornithological Club. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Michigan Ornithological 
Club was held February 5 at the Detroit Museum of Art. 
A fair attendance, owing to the wretched weather. J. 
Claire Wood presided. 

Mr. Blain read a paper entitled, “Our Winter Visitors,” 
by W. G. Klugh, of Guelph, Ontario. 

Walter C. Wood spoke at length of his observations at 
the La Cheneaux Islands, and in Mackinac county, in 
October, 1903. He listed 48 species while there. Pine 
grosbeaks were fairly common. Flocks of American 
crossbills seen, nearly all in the brownish phase of plum- 
age. Out of.a flock of five American scoters he secured 
one; local hunters claim never to have seen this duck be- 
fore. Pileated woodpecker fairly common. A few flocks 
of passenger pigeons are occasionally seen here by the 
residents. ‘ 

Chas. E. Wisner read an extremely interesting paper 
on a trip made to the Hen and Chickens Islands in Lake 
Erie June 3, 1903. A colony of common tern were breed- 
ing in immense numbers; an actual count resulted in 





1,169 sets, 2,462 eggs, 1,214 pairs. A few crows were de- 
tected feeding on the eggs. 

J. Claire Wood spoke on “Migration.” He discussed 
the various theories, and advocated the tagging of nest- 
lings as a means of confirming these theories. 

T. Jefferson Butler brought up the matter of the forma- 
tion of a chapter of the Audubon Society in Michigan. 
Moved by Mr. Swales that Mr. Butler be recommended 
by the Michigan Ornithological Club to organize this 
chapter. Carried. 

Letters of acceptance of honorary membership hy 
Messrs. William Brewster, Robert Ridgeway, and J. A. 
Allen were read by Mr. Swales. 

The annual meeting of the club will be held at Ann 
Arbor, April 1-2, in connection with the Michigan 
Academy of Science. BraDsHAW H. Swa tes, Sec’y. 





How do the Starlings Live? 


No. 58 W. Firty-stxtH Street, New York, Feb. r— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I am anxious to know about 
the food of the starling in winter. Who can tell us? A 
flock of about fifty starlings has spent the winter near my 
house in Lawrence Park at Bronxville. They may be seen 
at all times of day near the southwest corner of the park, 
and are never engaged in serious occupation, so far as I 
can observe. If they eat anything it must be tree buds, 
for there is nothing else in sight, and they must even do 
this on the sly, for I cannot catch them at it. They are 
still whistling, but I doubt if the steam is from the 
safety valve. Rosert T. Morris. 

[The question asked by our correspondent is an inter- 
esting one, and to be answered only by observation. Cer- 
tainly the starlings in many places about New York are 
numerous, and, notwithstanding the bitter weather of 
this severe winter, appear in good condition.] 


Camy-Lire Slickerings, 
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“That reminds me.” 


Seasonable Stories. 


In the spring of the year before the frost has quite left 
the ground, and when the snakes are yet in a torpid con- 
dition, we read accounts of how, at a certain quarry, a 
blast was let go exposing a den of snakes in close com- 
munity, a sort of snake merger, in the form of an inter- 
woven yarn-like base six feet in diameter, most of them 
six foot rattlers, some copperheads, and just enough of 
blacksnakes here and there in the bunch to give a little 
harmonious color effect. Then with the opening of the 
fishing season we get the fish stories, and about them 
nothing need be said, for even a preacher will become 
lax. as to veracity when describing his catch. 

Fall comes along, the ducks come down from the 
north, winter crowds the fall a little, and before the ducks 
have left for the feeding grounds further south a freeze 
sets in and the lucky farmer walks out upon his frozen 
slough and chops out a wagonload of fine, fat, wheat-fed 
greamheads. Poor mallards! Lucky farmer! 

And now when everything in animal life has left this 
country that can fly and walk, but the quail, pheasants, 
and rabbits, we get the rabbit story. It is too strong 
even to attempt to copy, so I clip it from the Pioneer 
Press where it appeared this morning. And here it is: 


HAS TO MOW RABBITS. 
HUNDREDS FREEZE TO ICE AROUND A DRINKING HOLE, 


Le Sueur, Minn., Feb. 1.—[Special.]—Dr. A. T. Con- 
ley, of Cannon Falls, while in town to-day on a visit to 
his brother, D. C. E. Conley, of Le Sueur, informed your 
correspondent that he saw in Cannon Falls yesterday a 
double wagon box piled full of jack rabbits, which he 
heard:had been caught in the following peculiar manner: 
Abram Wister, a farmer who lives near Cannon Falls, 
learned that large numbers of jack rabbits were in the 
habit of visiting an open spring on his place every day to 
drink. To get to the spring they had to cross a strip of 
ice about thirty feet wide, and, while drinking, to stand 
on the ice immediately about the spring. In a circle 
around the open water and extending out about ten feet 
from it Mr. Wister scattered salt which thawed the ice 
on the surface and kept it thawed, though the temperature 
was 30 degrees below zero. When the rabbits came to 
drink their feet were wet by the water on the surface of 
the ice, where the salt.was, so that when they stepped on 
the clear ice beyond the salt they froze fast in a moment 
and stayed there until Mr. Wister rapped them on the 
heads and mowed them loose with a scythe. 











Why didn’t the farmer hitch up his mowing machine 
and do the thing up artistically and in style? He might 
have shot into those rabbits like potting a bunch of mal- 
lards in a slough. 

Farming is slow when the mercury hugs 40 below zero, 
and while the convention held around the sheet iron stove 
in the general cross-roads store may be comfortable, yet 
with no one to: oppose Roosevelt on the Republican ticket 
and no one in sight on the Democratic ticket, things get 
slow and conversation lags, and no doubt the above 
may be credited up to some inventive genius who knew 
the telegraph operator. The market price of rabbits in the 
St. Paul markets has not been affected by the above piece 
of rabbit news, so I am told. 





Somewhere I have read how the famer’s boy, when the 
corn is in the milk, hies to the store and procuring bird- 
lime smears the inclosing fence rails. How the ’coons 
and squirrels running along the fence rail smear their 
feet, and, jumping from the frying-pan into the fire, as 
it were, leap from the fence and landing among the dry 
leaves ball up their feet so as to make locomotion im- 
possible. This being so, the quadruped turns on his back 
and holds his feet up to the heavens for relief, and in 
this attitude the farmer’s boy finds him. All of which 
may be so. ; 

Now comes down from the north a tale of a man with 
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a club and some molasses candy—but instead of com- 
menting on it I annex it hereto to speak for itself: 

“Le Sueur, Minn., Feb. 4.—Special—Henry Brilcut. 
of Lake Prairie, west of here, had a close call for his life 
last night. 

“He and Miss Bernice, eldest daughter of William 
Woesthocker, who lives near St. Peter, have lately be- 
come betrothed, and he was on his way last evening to a 
betrothal party at the home of his lady love, carrying with 
him a large basket of popcorn and a bundle of cakes of 
molasses candy in the manufacture of which he particu- 
larly excels. Most of the way lay through thick woods 
along the river, and he had not gone a mile when, to his 
horror, he was attacked by a pack of seven large gray 
timber wolves. Cutting a club to have ready for defense 
if the worst should come to the worst, he took to his 
heels and ran for his life, dropping his basket of popcorn, 
which impeded his flight. For a mile and a half he ran 
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at the top of his speed, but by that time he was Corti- 
—— exhausted, and the ravenous animals close at his 
eels. 

“Too tired to run any more, he sprang into the branches 
of a small tree close at hand, dropping his club and the 
molasses candy, and having the lower part of his legs 
quite badly torn by the claws of the wolves just before 
he got high enough to be out of reach. Almost imme- 
diately, however, he laid hold of a rotten branch, which 
broke beneath his grasp, and he fell into the snow, at the 
mercy of the beasts below. 

“Determined to sell his life as dearly as possible, he 
sprang to his feet, and, as he did so, saw a strange sight 
around him. When the molasses candy had fallen from 
his hands, the wolves had sprung upon it, torn the pack- 
age open, and every animal had seized a piece and tried 
to eat it. The candy, slightly warmed by the heat of their 
mouths, had given way to the pressure of the white teeth 
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into it, but had refused to let them be withdrawn, and 
every wolf, his mouth stuck tight together, as helpless as 
a muzzled dog and frightened at the strange situation, 
was rolling about in the snow, uttering mournful whines 
and tearing at his jaws with his fore paws. 

“When Brilcut had recovered from the amazement which 
at first overwhelmed him, he killed all the wolves with the 
club and proceeded on his way to the party, where he 
promised Miss Bernice a fine silk dress from the proceeds 
of the wolf scalps.” 

If Little Red Riding Hood had only handed out a block 
of taffy to that old wolf as it lay ensconced in her grand- 
mother’s bed, how different would have been the history 
as heard in the nursery. 

I don’t know who this individual may be who concocts 
these rabbit-scythe and wolf-taffy stories, but he certainly 
is a “good one,” and his fame should extend round the 
world. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 








Life in the Woods. 


Beaver Lake and vicinity was one of our favorite spots 
for making “drives.” There were several places in this 
neighborhood where if deer were started from a certain 
Girection they were almost always sure to follow run- 
ways, and once started on them the physical formation of 
the country was such that they were compelled to pass 
given points or turning back meet their pursuers. It 
was a practice of ours to send members of our party 
around on trails to get to the most advantageous spots 
ior shooting, and then, after enough time had elapsed, 
ene or more of those left behind would start in and make 
the “drive.” I have nothing to say for or against this 
method of hunting, but for the sake of adding my expe- 
rience to that of others, I will state that I have as 
often shot deer on a fair and square still-hunt alone as I 
have succeeded in capturing them by using this strategy. 

Our favorite “drive” in the Beaver Lake region we 
called the “Gorge.” The reason for the name was ample. 
High above the waters of the lake rose a ledge the sides 
of which were one hundred feet or more perpendicular 
in some places, and formed of barren rocks. This ledge 
was of an average width of thirty rods or more, and start- 
ing from a rather hilly country beyond it extended about 
cne-third of a mile along the lake. The final approach 
to it was broad and easy, but along its sides were only 
two places where man or beast could descend with any 
safety until the other end was reached. Here it ran out 
by two narrow gulleys, guarded on each side and in front 
by high masses of rock. These gulleys passed out, one to 
the end of the lake and the other to a broad stretch of 
level country along the Pembine Creek. The Colonei 
had discovered the place, and at first glance his-military 
training had told him it was the key to the position. He 
was right. On that ledge, in the thick hazel brush, the old 
bucks, in early fall, loved to hide away and sun their 
fat sides in supreme laziness. Later, on that ledge, the 
fawns, when bereft of the motherly does, were wont to 
gather. It was indeed a famous resort. 

It was a wild, lonesome sort of a place in the Gorge, 
which was reaily the outlet proper. Rough rocks as large 
as houses laid around promiscuously, as if Vulcan or 
some other god of mythology had been at play there and 
tossed them about as the small boy does his snowballs. 
On one side toward the lake were dark swamps, through 
which the outlet of the lake bubbled with a mournful 
sound as it sped away to join the river in its flight to 
the Great Lakes. The pine trees stood thick and tail 
there, and made weird uncanny sounds as they swayed to 
and fro and in places rubbed against one another. It was 
always cold there. The air always moved between the 
rocks with a chill, damp draught, and bird or squirrel 
seemed seldom to invade its precincts. I noted all these 
things one early morning, as, perched upon a rock, I 
waited and listened and watched with all my eyes. The 
minutes rolled by and no sound broke the silence. .When 
suddenly what was that? A twig snapped. Between the 
trees I saw something move. It must be the Colonel 
coming on the “drive,” but no; out steps a half grown 
fawn with dainty tread, with head thrown up and ears 
turned back. I let him come. I count him‘mine. With 
throbbing heart I aim as best I can and press the trigger, 
but before the crack of the rifle is heard a leaning tree 
lets forth a direful, curdling squeak, and the deer, with 
lightning quickness, is gone. A bullet with a crash that 
sets the echoes speeding far and wide, flies after him. 
Again I count the minutes and when the rest come to 
ask my luck, I tell them they will surely find a dead deer 
a little way back in the ravine. However, they look, I 
look, and we all look, but in vain. I hit a tree and that 
was all. The old hunters say: “Charlie, hereafter be- 
ware of squeaking trees.” 

But that was only once. Another morning finds me 
at the same place, cold and shivering as before. Two 
shots, not far distant, ring out upon the air; and the ting- 
ling of expectation warms me in an instant. I wait and 
wait and wait. From the ravine on the left comes one of 
the drivers, but at a sign stands motionless to await the 


advent of the others. The two from the other “stands” 
soon appear, and they, too, wait for the Colonel. We 
have nearly given up, when suddenly from between the 
rocks, with the velocity of an express train, there dart 
three deer running as only scared deer can. A quick 
aim, the gun speaks out, the smoke settles around in an 
impenetrable cloud, but above the noise I hear someone 
say, “There goes one down,” and my heart bounds with 
joy. Then bang, bang, bang, bang, on my right, and as 
the smoke clears away I see the two fawns darting by 
the two on my right, and mid a parting trio of shots from 
us all they escape without a hair harmed. 

But this is only one of many experiences at the 
“Gorge.” One morning we put the Old Trapper and 
Mack on the stands, and I began the drive. Very soon 
I hear Mack’s gun crack twice, and not long after the 
.45-90 of the Old Trapper spoke in no uncertain tones. I 
hurry along and find my friends holding a jubilee over 
a big fat doe. We dress and hang her up, when the Old 
Trapper, returning from the brook where he had washed 
his hands, exclaims: “Boys, where did this blood come 
from?” Looking along the ground we find every sign of 
a wounded deer having passed along and escaped unno- 
ticed into the swamp beyond. We take the track, and 
while the others follow along I run around and gain the 
other side and just in time, for as I reached the other 
end out jumped a deer. Hurriedly I shoot and miss and 
then, realizing the folly of shooting blindly even at point 
blank range, I take more aim and at the second shot the 
deer turns a somersault and falls dead. It was a nice 
buck fawn, and had been shot in the hind leg just above 
the gamble. Investigation showed that it was one of the 
two which Mack had shot at, at long range, early in the 
“drive,” and supposed he had not touched. On another 
day the Colonel, not having had mych luck, took one of the 
“Gorge” stands and we drove out a nice young buck. 
When we reached his stand the Colonel was looking in 
vain for the track or some signs of blood. He had only 
a snap shot, and had about given up, when we stumbled 
on the spot and found plenty of hair and blood, which 
led to our getting the deer and carrying him in triumph 
into camp. 

But my crowning success at the “Gorge” occurred 
quite unexpectedly on this morning, and fulfilled the 
Colonel’s prophecy of the night before. I had been mak- 
ing drives all the morning for the others, and so the Old 
Trapper and the Colonel finally agreed, on our way to 
camp, to “drive” the Gorge and give me a chance for a 
shot. So I started for the stand. The sun shone warm 
and bright, and as I moved slowly through the open 
pine woods I could see how sharply my shadow was cast 
before me on the ground and against the trunks of the 
trees and the big rocks. I wanted to reach the top of a 
small rocky knoll that stood near the outlet of the 
Gorge, and I knew that in order to do it it would be 
necessary for me to move very cautiously and still. 
Finally, after much toil, I reached its base and com- 
menced the ascent, walking as carefully as if treading 
on eggs. All was still save the call now and then of an 
angry bluejay. Not a breath of air moved. The dry 
leaves that hung on the little birches around were 
motionless. Step by step I slowly advanced. My head 
reached the level of the top of the knoll. A few inches 
further and I could see my shadow commencing to show 
on the trees in the gulley beyond. A few more steps and 
I would be in the coveted place, when, with a crash that 
sent the blood racing through every vein in my body, a 
bunch of gray and white flashed before my eyes, moving 
almost squarely in front of me, and in the very bottom of 
the Gorge. The old Winchester swung to my cheek. An- 
other flash of gray and the old gun belched forth with a 
roar that set the echoes chasing one another around the 
rocks. Another flash, and again the old gun spoke, then 
all was still save the beating of my heart, which seemed 
almost as loud as the echoes of the shots. The smoke 
hung round me so that I could see nothing. I then ran 
to the further side of the knoll and peered out from 


the smoke, but still could see nothing. I began to grow 


cold and sick at heart. I was ready to toss my gun on 
my shoulder and return to camp, when slowly there 
raised from the ground, about twelve rods away from 
me, first an enormous pair of horns, and then the head 


and neck of a big buck. Quickly the blue barrel was 
brought to bear on him again, and as the gun cracked his 
head dropped to the ground, and by the time I reached 
him the deer was lifeless. A hurried examination showed 
one bullet hole in one ham ranging forward, and another 
through the backbone about a foot behind the shoulders, 
and the last one through the neck. A minute or two to 
stick him, and I was back on my stand to wait for the 
“drive” to be finished, for this deer I had started, and 
there was a show for some to come from the other direc- 
tion, but none came. 

In the course of twenty minutes I heard the welcome 
whistling of the boys. I called them to me and told them 
I thought I had wounded a deer, which I wished them to 
help me look for. The Old Trapper, lighting his pipe, 
followed my directions, and soon found blood. In a 
moment or two he stumbled on the deer. “You didn’t 
fcol me any,” was the first thing he said. “I knew well 
enough you had a deer, but I didn’t expect to find an ox.” 
The buck, after hanging in the woods about ten days, 
weighed 207 pounds. Had he been fat he would have 
pulled the beam at not less than 240. He had a peculiarly 
large and broad pair of horns, and these, with his head 
and neck, look down on me from the post of honor in 
the dining room. But this was not all of that eventful 
day. After we had dressed and hung up this monarch, 
the Colonel and myself started for camp, while the Old 
Trapper went to look at his traps along the creek. While 
on the way down I remarked to the Colonel that I had 
heard three shots, and we were both of the opinion that 
Mack also had been having some fun. 

When we reached camp Mack was inside. His face 
shone like .a burnished tin pan. The pleased look had 
settled all over him, and he was wiping out his new gun, 
2 Marlin, as if his life depended on the job. The minute 
I stuck my head inside the camp he thrust out his hand 
and said, “Shake.” “Mack,” says I, “you have killed a 
deer.” “Yes, he has,” echoed the Colonel. “You bet I 
have,” answered Mack. It had been Mack’s ambition to 
kill a big buck. He had -prowled for one in vain. He 
had stood on runways while others drove for him, but 
none ever came. He had watched, as the evening 
shadows crept through the woods, and had sat around 
their feeding grounds until almost frozen, but no biz 
buck had he seen. But now his wish had been realized, 
and he was happy. 

I have two maxims which I constantly think of when 
deer hunting. The first is, “The unexpected always hap- 
pens.” The second is of a similar nature, “All things 
come to him who waits.” To me they have been proved 
many, many times. Well, the unexpected had happened 
te Mack. He had gone over to the lumber camp to get 
our mail, and also a small piece of salt pork and some 
potatoes. He was returning homeward with the above 
mentioned luxuries strapped to his back, and when within 
a quarter of a mile or so of camp, lured by the brightness 
and warmth of the sunshine and general beauty of the 
day, he had planted himself on a big log to rest and look 
around a bit. Mack had been hunting every minute of 
the time and had had his nerves all tuned up. His eyes 
and ears had been open all the time, but luck hadn’t been 
coming his way. For a leng time after he sat down his 
eyes roamed around without seeing anything to attract 
particular attention, and he began to get sleepy. Sud- 
denly something moved the bushes on the edge of a little 
swamp on his right. They stirred in an unnatural man- 
ner. Mack was all alert, and when out walked a big buck 
not far from him and walked along as unconcerned as 
if there was no man nearer to him than Oshkosh, he was 
not a bit excited (so he says). Carefully*he drew a bead 
on the big fellow’s shoulder, and fired. Again and again 
the .44-40 spoke, and at the last shot down fell Mr. Deer. 
Mack baptized his new knife in the deer’s throat, and 
then hurried to camp for help, and had just arrived when 
we came in. All three immediately hurried back to the 
spot, and in short order the buck was hanging in a tree. 

e weighed over 180 pounds, and a curious fact about 
him was that one eye had been put out, apparently only a 
short time before he had been shot. kvidently it nad 
been done in a fight, for his neck and ears were covered 
with fresh scratches. If he could have spoken, he might 
have told us, “You ought to see the other fellow.” How- 
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ever, we did not see him. 

Two big bucks in one day made a pretty satisfactory 
record. The boys were remarking that it was rather 
strange that Mack’s buck did not fall until the third shot 
struck him, when S. B. told what happened to him one 
time while hunting in the same vicinity. 

“One day near our favorite gorge I saw a sudden mo- 
tion which I believed was made by a deer. Sure enough, 
for all of a sudden out sprang a large deer, which I shot 
at, after catching a good sight. Another deer then sprang 
from the same vicinity which I shot at and wounded. 
Running about twenty rods the second deer stopped and 
seemed to hump itself up in a strange manner. I shot at 
it again, and it still stood there in the same position. 
Thinking it strange if it was not hit, I slipped in a third 
cartridge and fired a third time. This time the deer went 
down. On going up to 1t I found three holes through it 
The second shot that was fired passed through its body, 
and it never moved. It was a large doe, too heavy for 
me to hang up, but pretty soon the Colonel and my 
brother John came along and helped me to take care of it. 
I told them that I believed I had hit another, and we 
proceeded to look for signs. Presently we discovered 
blood, and soon came across another very large doe—in 
fact, the largest I have ever seen in my life. It weighed 
180 pounds, and it kept all three of us busy to hang it 
. ” 

It was late that night before the party turned in, as 
there were many other stories to tell, and the hours 
slipped away without being noticed. But when the older 
ones commenced to yawn and fix their beds, the yarn 
spinning ceased. Fresh venison with some thin slices of 
pork were cut for breakfast, potatoes made ready, and a 
goodly kettle of coffee provided for, and then the god of 
slumber was wooed as only he can be in the great pine 
woods after the toil and excitement of a good day’s hunt. 
The bright stars twinkled above the solitary camp, and 
the busy brook sang some of its choicest songs, as it 
danced on its way or bubbled noisely around the big 
boulders. Later the moon peeked out over the tops of the 
trces, and smiled in a kindly way on the home of the 
hunters, and, as if to show how nature bestows on her 
faithful followers her richest gems, she turned to silver 
every tree and brush and stick as it stood there in its 
covering of white. But the tired men slept on, only to 
wake when old Sol had hurried over the ridges and trans- 
formed the sheen of silver into the grandest display of 
precious stones; until every frosty particle shed forth all 
the colors that delight the eye. How good the hasty 
wash in the icy water made the boys feel, with what keen 
relish they ate their breakfast, and with what eager an- 
ticipation they shouldered their guns can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have been there. CaROLus. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





Sn'pe Shooting on Shinnecock. 


Do you know Shinnecock Bay fairly well? Do you 
know that part of the bay between Quogue and the life- 
saving station at Tiana? and how well do you know it? 

Can you crawl out of bed some fine August morning— 
say about 3 o’clock—and find your way to the bay shore 
anywhere in the vicinity of East Quogue, and at some 
point, for example, near Weesuck Creek find your 
scooter or small gunring boat, stow away forward 
your lunch pail, gun, box of stool and water (cover these 
with your oiler, for that little boat of yours is given to 
taking in water if the wind should breeze up a bit), hoist 
your sprit sail, and lay your course cocksure to your 
ilavorite gunning point? 

Now, this seems to be a very simple matter if one has 
any knowledge of the bay; given a decently favorable 
wind it should be quite an easy thing to do. 

I do not intend debating the question for a minute, but 
I shall relate how you walk down to the bay in the early 
morning all eager for the fray (the walk is just long 
enough to open your eyes after a short but sound sleep), 
with your lunch pail, oiler, and shells (you have taken the 
precaution to put your stool with the water jug into the 
scooter the night before, if you were wise), but with 
heavy rubber boots, gunning coat, etc., you find that the 
walk is plenty long enough, and are glad when you are 
in your boat and with a very gentle breeze—hardly any, 
in fact—you slowly move out into the bay. 

Did you ever notice how still everything is down there 
at this time in the morning? And how blessed dark? 
What wind there is comes, say, from the southwest this 
morning. 

Now where are you going? You know the favorite 
gunning points in the bay and with your early start have 
a good chance to pick a fairly good place. You make up 
your mind to try Hong Kong Channel—that’s easy, no 
matter how dark it is—you surely can’t go far astray; but 
it is very dark, and it does seem as though everything 
was turned around. You may have discovered a light in 
the Walker House, some gunner, perhaps, getting ready 
to go out; you chuckle to yourself as you imagine him 
tubbing his eyes, looking for his belongings, thinking of 
your own experience only a short time before; at the 
same time you take advantage of his light—it will help 
you a lot to make Hong Kong at one fell stroke. You 
are now quite confident that you can lay your course 
right to the channel, especially now that you can just see 
the dim outlines of a sail leaving the shore, bound, as 
you know, for Rack Channel; this gunner is there every 
morning, and you can judge your course by his if you 
can keep his sail in sight. But as you draw out into the 
bay familiar outlines disappear, the light you so depended 
upon has gone, and it is impossible to follow the sail 
bound for Rack. You are now entirely upon your 
Own resources, and your knowledge of the gunning points 
in Shinnecock is soon to be brought to a test. 

You are moving slowly but surely with just a gentle 
ripple of water playing round your bow; there is hardly 
any motion, hardly a sound; once in a while you may hear 
faintly the call of some waterfowl! in the distance, but 
everything seems painfully quiet. Now, that part of Shin- 
necock is not so wide; it’s a small bay, comparatively, 
not more than a mile and a half across to the gunning 
points; it should be quite a simple matter, I can hear you 
Say, to make Hong Kong Channel. You intend to go to 
the west of “Dry Bar,” and after you once sight that 
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point, or I should say, bog, you are all right. How it 
does loom up in the daytime; have you ever noticed this 
especially? It would seem almost impossible for you 
to miss it even on a dark night like this; you are quite 
confident in your own mind that you will soon find it; 
feeling sure from the course you have taken that you are 
right, on you go; the boat has been increasing its speed 
ever since you started, and you should be across soon, 
but from all appearances you are still well out in the 
bay. Every now and then a small wave comes aboard 
over your bow, indicating that you are still in deep water. 
No sign of any shallow water. No sign of anything. 
Where are you, do you know? You don’t know, you 
might as well own up; you are disgusted. 

You are heading for the beach side of the bay, of that 
you are sure. Shinnecock light gleams on you down east, 
and that is about all you know. You could swear that 
you were heading right for Hong Kong, and have kept 
your course, and you should now be in shallow water on 
the flats. “Hello, what’s this—a bog dead ahead! Where 
in the world am I?” You head your boat into the wind 
to the lee of the bog, put your feet overboard—it’s quite 
shallow here, only about a foot of water, muddy bottom, 
and bogs all around. Nothing looks natural or familiar— 
nothing but darkness, through which you can just see 
outlines of strange bogs and meadows. Hark, you hear 
voices to leeward. You recognize the high squawk of 
the gunner east trying to find his boxes, and the paralyz- 
ing fact dawns upon you that you are ’way east of Hong 
Kong and must tow your boat to that point, as you can’t 
very well go there on this wind. So there you are, 
chagrined, fearful that someone will get there first, and 
in a most uncomfortable frame of mind. How in the 
world did you get there? Don’t ask me—I don’t know: 
Ask the winds and other things—the stars, the light in 
the Walker House—don’t ask me. I never could solve 
conundrums of that sort; don’t ask the baymen, they 
would only laugh at you and think it a fine joke. Keep 
quiet and tow your boat. You will find that it goes much 
easier with the centerboard up through the shallow places 
into Hong Kong. I have tried both ways, and consider 
myself an expert in this particular line of seamanship. 
Now, don’t swear and get discouraged; to be sure, it’s 
quite a pull from where you are around into Hong Kong, 
and not the best of walking, so on you go, and you are 
getting hungry and thirsty, too. Aren’t you glad you 
brought along that big stone jug of water? Yes, yes! 
My, how warm you are, too. Oh, well, you are getting 
on, you can see now on either side of you the bogs just 
at the end of Hong Kong. You tow your boat through 
them, and head toward the beach. Now, on this wind, 
you say to yourself, I should rig quite well in; so in you 
go toward the drain, Ah, well, here is the spot at last, 
and you are glad to get there. You let your boat run by 
you into the grass, draw yourself up, face south, and take 
in a good long draught of old ocean air. How fresh and 
invigorating it is! I can see you now taking out the mast, 
toting it ashore with the sprit sail, pole and all, and 
bringing your boat well into the little bay where you are 
to construct your blind. 

Soon you have your stool out and your boat well hid- 
den, and it’s really quite a job to hide that boat; it takes 
some time to pull clumps of meadow grass up by the 
rcots and plant them around you in such a way that you 
will be satisfied with your hiding place. But you are well 
into the bog, and the long grass protects you fairly well. 

You will notice a faint tinge of red in the eastern sky, 
and objects around you are beginning to put on tangible 
shape; your decoys are beginning to show up well, and 
seem to be nodding to you as the quickening breeze sends 
small ripples of water through them. Shinnecock light is 
beginning to look like a large candle in the distance, 
growing dimmer as the dawn approaches. A tiny wren 
hops on to the reeds in front of you and cocks his little 
head on one side, probably wondering what sort of a 
lunch you are going to divide with him during the 
day. 

You are now sitting comfortably in your boat on your 
stool box, your gun on one side ready for the first sound 
of the snipe. The wind is growing stronger every minute, 
and you keep your eyes and your ears open to leeward, 
but how thirsty and how empty you feel; you must have 
a bite of something. Now, did you ever in your shooting 
experience—as you will this particular morning—open 
your lunch pail, take from it a nice chicken sandwich so 
daintily prepared by your wife, and just as you are fairly 
under way with your first or second mouthful, suddenly 
hear that call which once heard is never forgotten—the 
metallic call of the yellow-leg? I can see you now, your 
frantic endeavor to clear your mouth—were you ever in 
such a fix? Good gracious! what a whistle you give 
forth. You know you were always rather pleased with 
your yellow-leg call, but now you tremble as to what the 
result will be. But yellow-legs are not very particular; 
they hear you and answer. You can hear their call grow- 
ing stronger every minute. There they are, well to lee- 
ward, heading your way, perfectly sure that your wooden 
frauds are some of their kind, and, eager to join them, 
they circle off to windward, turn and come down the 
wind with wings set, eight fine yellow-legs rolling softly 
to each other and to their new-found friends. Your whis- 
tle is by this time in better working order, and you can 
answer them softly. Now they are quite sure of them- 
selves, and turning with a graceful sweep are well over 
your stool. You will agree with me that this is a very 
critical period—will you try for two with your first? 
Sometimes they come in such a way that this is easily 
done; but don’t try it—take one. You will do this. Bang! 
your .bird is down. Bang! Another and one cripple in 
the water bobbing his head from side to side. The 
others are in the air, and to all appearances have made 
up their minds to make their next stop somewhere in 
the vicinity of Cape Hatteras, but they hear your whistle 
again and the call of the wounded bird, and you can see 
them waver—will they come back? You are nervously 
reloading your gun, doing your best with that sandwich 
whistle of yours, and sure enough they turn, calling; 
they circle again, set their wings, and are now very near, 
will soon be over your stool again; here they are up in the 
wind and hovering right over your decoys; they can’t 
stop, they would like to do so very much, but the water is 
too deep for them. You know this, and if you don’t it 
Bang! You have another, 





should make no difference. 
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and should have had the next clean, but he is down on 
the meadow and not feeling very well. 

The others have gone. Your visit this time is limited 
to two calls, you have five out of eight, providing you get 
that bird in the meadow, and you have done fairly well. 
You are inclined to find fault with your non-ability to 
get the whole bunch, and charge it to the whistle defect. 
You have done well, so be satisfied. As you pull up your 
boot tops and wade out for your birds, a smile of satis- 
fection plays over your face, a comfortable sensation per- 
vades your system; you get your cripple on the meadow, 
although not until you have brought him down with 
another shot; he seemed to gather strength over there 
waiting for you, and had ‘ust enough left to make a final 
struggle for his life. 

Now tell me, has not even this experience paid you 
for all your trouble, your early rising, your scrainbling 
about in the dark, and your blundering about down be- 
Icw? I am sure that it has. I can tell from the way vou 
handle your birds—placing them carefully under cover, 
admiring their plumage and condition—that you are a 
good sportsman, and that the working of that little bunch 
of yellow-legs has given you pleasure enough, even if you 
get nothing more to repay you for your early morning’s 
experiences. 

Now back again, you are in your boat; by this time the 
sun is well up and it’s beginning to get quite warm, and 
your thirst once more calls your attention to the lunch 
pail. I should like to ask you if it will be possible to 
commence operations in that direction again without a 
slight trace of nervousness on your part? You remember 
your last whistling effort, and I am sure that with your 
next mouthful anxiety is depicted on your countenance. 
I can see your furtive glances to leeward, the sudden 
stoppage of your jaws as perhaps you hear a faint whistle 
from some gunner east—upon my soul I don’t believe you 
know what you are eating! You can see a long distance 
now, and should birds call can locate them better; you 
can eat your breakfast in peace, and how good it tastes. 
Your wife has prepared the lunch for you; she knows 
how melons taste out there, chicken sandwiches, nice 
fresh bread and butter, and perhaps a little beach plum 
jelly or preserve; it goes well, I assure you. And [I 
think you will agree with me that a bottle of coffee (or 
it you don’t wish to carry a bottle, fill the upper part of 
the lunch pail) is most desirable. Did you ever say, upon 
opening your lunch box, “Good gracious! My wife has 
put up enough for four,” and ever reflect how much you 
carried home with you? Isn’t it quite astonishing how 
one’s appetite improves out there? 

Eight or ten sharp, quick, short whistles in the minor 
key bring you down into your hiding place as far as you 
can go with a jerk. A jack curlew, by all the gods! You 
can hear his repeated call in the distance, growing 
stronger; he flies rapidly and is anxiously looking for 
real comrades. Now don’t misunderstand me, he is not 
so darn sociable as to take up with everything he sees; 
you know that. You can see him away down east coming 
like a train of cars. Will he go down to the gunners 
there? No, he is over the beach banks to windward of 
them and can’t hear their call; you try your metallic 
whistle, which does very well with jack, it’s very pene- 
trating and if anything will make that “cagey” bird turn, 
that whistle will do the business. He sees your stowl, 
and you may congratulate yourself that you have, several 
of his kind out. Now it’s always a good idea to have 4 
few jack stool out—say four or five—they are large and 
make a great showing; put them well outside your yellow- 
legs. Jacks like their own kind; this particular jack cur- 
lew acts as though he were anxiously looking for some 
friend who has an appointment to meet him just about 
where you are, and he has but a very few minutes to 
spare; his flight is nervous and quick; he circles back 
and forth high in the air, calling continually, evidently 
looking everywhere for his friend. Isn’t it a trying time? 
You have your gun clutched nervously, knowing that you 
must shoot the second he comes into range; if you wait 
for this beggar to come down and hover gently over your 
wooden images, you may be mistaken—you can’t depend 
upon them. Suddenly, with one quick swoop, he is down; 
he circles again to windward, calling frantically. 
wait for him to stool well; he is wild; he comes down the 
wind waving his long bill from right to left, looking for 
that friend of his. Don’t move or you are lost; he is 
going to come through your stool; he turns, his mind is 
made up, he is sure everything is as it should be. What 
a big chap! Take your time now, it’s easy to miss even 
a bird of his size. Wait a minute; there you are now— 
bang! down he comes, dead as a door nail. That was a 
good clean shot. I was glad to see you slip a No. 8 into 
your gun when you heard his first call; they can carry off 


Don't 


smaller sizes quite well. Isn’t he a beauty? You get 
something when you bring down a good fat jack. I see 


you now in the middle of your decoys, standing there in 
the water admiring that fine bird, your gun tucked under 
your arm, and so perfectly satisfied with yourself that I 
really hate to place you in an awkward predicament again, 
old man, but yellow-legs are right over your head. Not 
a sound did they make; the first thing you know of their 
nearness is when a glance shows you ten or a dozen birds 
setting their wings to windward of you and coming fuer 
you head on. 

Reader, shall I draw the curtain, or do you still wish 
to see the fun? What are you going to do, old chap? 
You must think quick; in about five seconds your think- 
ing will be of no particular account if you wait until then. 
The boat is, say, twenty good long paces from you. Shall 
you try to reach it and get under cover? It’s too late; 
you crouch down to the water, calling softly to the birds; 
they are tame as chickens; they pass you to leeward; now 
turn and will come within gunshot at least. Hear them 
rolling to you—is there any prettier music than that? 
They are everywhere now, and you must take what you 
can get. Your being out there has broken up the buncu 
in such a way that they seem to be all over the place. 
Your only chance is to pick your single bird. They are 
criss-crossing all around you; you can get two, at least. 
Let them have it now—bang! bang !—and two are down. 
The rest are off. You scramble back to the boat, 
whistling as you go. How you do make the water fly! 
What a distance that blind of yours is away! I wish I 
had a snap shot of you, as, with gun in one hand, your 
jack in the other, you are making desperate efforts to 
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reach the boat, your whistle doing gallant work. Now 
you are in, bringing with you considerable water; down 
you go—and where are the birds now? They are well off 
to the west, close together, and your whistle is of no 
avail. ‘You groan as you think of the lost opportunity, 
and your only comfort is the two birds in the water. 
Out you go again to pick them up, but not without a 
sharp look-out, and the operation of picking them up is 
accomplished without much delay, I can assure you. 

You go over in your mind, as you are once again 
ready for business, the last incident. Now where did 
those birds come from? It is hardly possible, you say, 
that they came from the east; it was only a few minutes 
before their appearance that you carefully looked in that 
direction. Nothing was anywhere in sight. Oh, well, 
those dead birds can’t tell you, and no one knows. They 
may have been spending the night somewhere inland, 
and just started on their southern trip, coming from the 
west. You see they are quite young, and it was evidently 
their first experience with the gun, and nothing had dis- 
turbed them, or you may be sure they wouldn’t have 
“come so gently,” as the phrase is down there. What 
infernal luck to be out there among those decoys like a 
scarecrow in a cornfield. It’s a blessed wonder that you 
got a shot at them at all, so say nothing; thank your stars 
that you got two. 

The sun is now well up, and the shooting will be slow, 
probably, until later in the day. You have time to pick 
up and get home in plenty of time for lunch. You stalk 
out into the water, pick up your stool, and pack it away in 
the box, storing everything well forward in the scooter. 
Your mast up, and sail spread, you can, with a good 
breeze from the southwest, make your run home quickly; 
you slowly run out through the channel into the bay, 
wondering, as you do so, how you could have missed 
Hong Kong so easily in the dark. : 

Try this some fine August morning, if you have never 
done so, and let me know your opinion. SCOOTER. 





Connecticut Cover Notes. 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 30.—The unusual and pro- 
longed severity of our New England winter, has caused 
me to pay more than casual attention to the condition 
of our feathered friends who make their sojourn with 
us through these difficult winter months; and from per- 
sonal observations, and reports gathered from the sur- 
rounding country districts, the conclusion is one which 
makes us indeed solicitous for their existence, with the 
hope of early prospects for milder weather. 

As for the quail, they seem to be holding their own 
very well against such adverse conditions, and only 
one instance is recalled where they have succumbed to 
the rigors of weather—a pathetic remnant of four birds 
being found, which had escaped dog, gun, and other 
“varmints” of the open season, only to pass over to 
the happy feeding grounds, where it is hoped there is 
no pursuer. 

Two large coveys have been seeking food in the 
stable yard of a farm nearabouts, for the past three 





The Camp-Fire Club. 


Tue dinner of the Camp-Fire Club, held last Saturday 
evening, Feb. 6, at the Aldine Club, in this city, was an 
event of very great interest. About ninety persons were 
present, and President W. T. Hornaday, Director of the 
New York Zoological Park, occupied the chair. Mr. W. 
H. Boardman was toastmaster, and the guests of the 
evening were Rev. William J. Long and Col. C. J. Jones, 
better known as Buffalo Jones. 

Among the members present were: D. T. Abercrom- 
bie, A. A. Anderson, T. E. Batten, Daniel Beard, T. P. 
Berens, W. H. Boardman, M. T. Bogert, Henry M. Bris- 
tol, Dickson Q. Brown, H. L. Cadmus, Dr. A. Caille, 
Wm, Edw. Coffin, C. C. Curtis, E. W. Deming, M. P. 
Denton, W. H. Drake, J. Seymour Emans, E. H. Fitch, 
F. L. Gamage, Wm. T. Hornaday, L. C. Ivory, H. L. 
Luques, A. J. Millbank, Dr. R. T. Morris, J. E. Nichols, 
Carl Pickhardt, George D. Pratt, E. H. Raymond, Jr.; 
E. H. Raymond, E. B. Rogers, George T. Rogers, .A. F. 
Rice, Carl-Rungius, Martin Schenck, William Schickel, 
Edmond Seymour, Julius H. Seymour, Chas. S. Sheldon, 
Abel I. Smith, Jr.; Olen J. Stephens, C. H. Stonebridge, 
Benjamin B. Tilt, H. H. Todd, C. H. Townsend, Theo. 
K. Tuthill, H. Vreeland, H. C. Walsh, H. D. Whitfield, 
A. D. Williams. . 

Among the guests were F. S. Hyatt, C. W. Alling, 
Frank Bartlett, Geo. Bird Grinnell, Robt. B. Lawrence, 
Kenneth Fowler, George Henry Clemmons, Knox Tay- 
lor. Jas. M. Seymour, Jr.; Louis A. Ziegler, Dr. H. J. 
Gundacker, H. W. Hall, Dr. M. W.. Ayers, Walter 
Brown, D. B. R. Chapman, A. J. McGrath, William Law- 
rence Breeze, Jack Williar, T. Wallace McMullen, 
Donald Geddes, W. W. Greene, G. V. Schenck, Richard 
W. Hubbell, Dean Sage, E. M. Ward, Alex. J. Fraser, 
Roderick Stephens, Frederick W. Becker, Tilt, 
Pitt Barrows, John Bannon, Beverly S. King. 
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weeks, and the thoughtful proprietor has furthered their 
larder by scattering buckwheat and wheat so that they 
can readily find it. 

A week ago, after one of our severe snow storms, I 
took a tramp through a winter cover where quail in- 
variably are found, and was much elated to start two 
medium sized coveys which flushed strong and vigor- 
ous, and evidently had stood the battle well. Subse- 
quently a few spaces of six or eight feet square have 
been cleared of snow, and feed scattered thereon for 
them. 

Probably it is well known, to the ever increasing 
membership of the Forest AND STREAM “Humane So- 
ciety,” that after a snow storm, quail will seek bare 
ground upon which to feed if such be available, and a 
little time and trouble thus employed in clearing a small 
space where one is about to feed the birds, well as- 
suredly attract them the more readily. 

Situated in the town of North Madison, about twenty- 
five miles from New Haven, is the home and cosy 
club house of the Hammonassett Fishing and Shoot- 
ing Association, the membership being a small one, and 
composed of sportsmen from New York and New 
Haven, and the president and leading spirit of this 
organization is Stephen Whitney. Esq., of New Haven, 
a true sportsman of both the old and the new schools. 
This meagre description of the club is given at this 
time, as by their good works let them be known. ; 

Not only have dozens of southern and western quail 
been liberated in the early springtime throughout their 
broad acres, thus increasing the depleted covers for 
many miles around, but annually buckwheat is planted 
on cleared field and left without harvesting, wholly for 
the food and benefit of the quail. At the edge of each 
buckwheat field a heavy brush shelter is constructed, 
or a barrel is placed, open at one end, toward the 
south, and firmly fixed by stakes, then covered with 
brush; so that when snow, sleet and cold rains come 
the quail have a dry and sheltered rootsing place. 
When the snows are deep and crusty the employes 
of the club distribute grain to them, and seldom if 
ever are dead birds are found. 

Recently, upon one of our coldest mornings, a crow 
was found walking about the writer’s kitchen porch, ap- 
parently blind, pecking haphazardly at everything with 
which he came in contact. Picking him up, which was ac- 
complished without the slightest show of fear on his part, 
it was seen that his eyes were entirely white and re- 
sembled small globules of ice. He was ravenously 
hungry when food was offered him, and for two weeks 
was warmly housed and fed, but the sight was entirely 
gone from his former watchful eyes, and with regret he 
was helped over the divide. Song sparrows and chicka- 
dees have been daily visitors at the kitchen door, and 
the small favors rendered have undoubtedly been thank- 
fully received. 


Never in my experience of twenty years’ observation 
have the conditions of bird life and winter been so 
perplexing—robins a numerous flock, two-rose-breasted 
grosbeaks, bluejays, and song sparrows contending 
against the seeming never ending snow and cold. 


Dinner was served about seven o’clock, and among the 
unusual edibles were Puget Sound oysters and Tyee 
(chinook) salmon—presented by Mr. Chas. B. Hurley, of 
Tacoma—and seaweed soup. With the oysters and the 
salmon Mr. Hurley had sent on some of the giant long 
clams of the north Pacific Coast, but they had been so 
long in transit that they were more pleasing to the eye 
than they would have been to the palate, and so were 
not served. The salmon was highly enjoyed by all, and 
the oysters were delicious to the few whose taste was 
educated, though not so acceptable to those accustomed 
only to our eastern mollusc. 

After the coffee the toastmaster began his duties in 
most happy vein, and after a short and very humorous 
introduction brought to his feet the Rev. Wm. J. Long. 
Mr. Long spoke on the wild life of the woods, and from 
the first held his audience closely. He referred to. the 
criticisms of his writings, declaring that it was impossible 
to judge the acts of animals by any other standard than 
that of human psychology, since that is the only 
psychology that we know anything about. On the ques- 
tion of instinct he spoke at length, expressing the view 
that each animal was a free agent, and that while ex- 
ternally all members of a species were alike, there was 
within the species as much individuality as among men. 
Each individual of the species, therefore, must be judged 
by its own acts, which man must interpret as he-can. 
This is not science, he said; this is nature study. 

Mr. Long told of a great number of things that he had 
seen in the woods, and gave the theories which he had 
devised to account for them. For example, he stated ‘that 


the otter and the beaver, both good natured and- peaceable 


animals, invariably fight when they meet, and that he 
believed that fer this hostility there were these reasons: 
(1) The otter sometimes swims through the canals or 
trenches made by the beaver, and the beaver, when it sees 
this, takes the otter for a muskrat, which may burrow 
through its dams amd so destroy them. (2) In winter, 





Let us hope that the worst of our winter has passed, 
and that when the warm winds from the southland 
bring their messages of returning bud and leaf, the 
pipe of the quail will reward us for any little attention 


we have given him during his struggle with the north- 
ern winter. NUTMEG. 


A Law Against Boys’ Guns. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If such action proves necessary to defeat the measure, 
every gun owner in the State ought to protest against the 
bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. Armstrong to pro- 
hibit the use of small rifles, air guns, etc., by boys under 
sixteen years of age. So many needless and vexatious 
laws are passed thoughtlessly that this one may go 





through if no one appears in opposition, and the result 


might be widespread injury. 

H I am allowed in time tq take the seat in the Assembly 
to which I was elected, I shall oppose the passage of the 
bill on the ground that it proposes to violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and is against public policy. 
The second amendment to the Constitution says: “A well 
regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed.” This would seem to guarantee a boy 
of fifteen years old the same right to carry a gun that a 
boy of sixteen would have under the proposed law. The 
bill would infringe on the instrument in such a marked 
manner that there can be no doubt of its fate on the first 
occasion it came before a competent court. 

But even if it were constitutional, it ought not to pass, 
for it not only deprives boys of a source of wholesome 
cutdoor sport, but would work injury to the State. We 
spend a large sum of money annually to train members 
of the National Guard in the use of arms, but this bill 
would close the best school in which familiarity with arms 
can be learned—a free school that costs the public noth- 
ing, but turns out experts in the most important branch 
of a modern soldier’s art—that of shooting straight. 

The avowed purpose of its author is to protect boys 
from hurting themselves with guns. The intention is 
commendable, of course, but age is no assurance against 
the careless handling of arms, or there would not be the 
annual list of hunters who are shot in mistake for deer. 
If boys must be guarded by statute against danger, the 
next law will, no doubt, be one to prevent them putting 
on skates, for they sometimes break through the ice and 
get their feet wet. 

The earlier boys learn to handle guns the better, if they 
are ever to use them with effect. The famous President 
Paul Kruger, of the South African Republic, shot a lion 
and saved his own life when he was but twelve years old; 
and we know that the heroic defense of their country 
made by his followers was largely carried on by boys 
under sixteen years of age. The fathers of youngsters 
cught to know when boys are old enough to have a gun. 
Better that now and then a lad should blow a finger off 
than a whole generation grow up ignorant of the art of 


shooting. EpMonp REDMOND. 
Rocnester, N. Y., Feb. 1. 


when streams and lakes are ice-covered, the otter often 
takes its prey into the entrance of the beaver’s house 
to devour it, instead of going to an air hole for this pur- 
pose. Now, the beaver dislikes fish, and because the 
otter leaves the bones and slime of the prey in the en- 
trance to the beaver’s house, the beaver feels injured, 
and treats the otter as its enemy. (3) The fisher, a close 
relative of the otter, is a fighter, and kills 
young beaver; the beaver takes the otter for the 
fisher and so fights with it. Incidentally it was 
mentioned that the otter is a good tree climber, and that 
when fish cannot be had in the streams, it takes to the 
woods and hunts other prey. Much was said about the 
schooling of young animals, and about communication 
between animals, not by sound or language, but by some 
sixth sense representing what we call telepathy. The 
now familiar example was given of the osprey, which, 
the speaker said, would naturally hunt birds and rabbits 
in the woods, except for the instruction of the parent 
bird. Several examples were given of the peculiar direc- 
tion sense possessed by an Indian that Mr. Long had 
known, who at night, in terrible storms over mountain 
and valley and marsh, had led his companions to camp 
and safety. 

Mr. Long talked rapidly, earnestly, and often elo- 
quently. His hearers listened to him with close attention. 
His address was an interesting mixture of fact and 
theory, and was beyond all question most entertaining. 

Dr. Robert T. Morris told of the difficulties and dis- 
appointments encountered in procuring the food for this 
dinner. He had written to a friend in the north for a 
white bear, a seal, and a caribou, but had received no 
response; then he had applied to a member residing on 
Puget Sound with the result already given. He gave a 
number of interesting reminiscences of life in the north, 
including some habits of the white bear and the seal, and 
some foods that he had eaten. 


When the toastmaster called on Buffalo Jones, he asked 
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the president of the club to say a few words about the 
speaker, which Mr. Hornaday did with much feeling. 
Col. Jones spoke most interestingly of his early life and 
of his adventures on the plains and in the far north, 
where he captured a number of muskox calves, the first 
ever taken, so far as known. The most interesting story 
of Mr. Jones’ experience in capturing buffalo and cross- 
ing them with domestic cattle, of his journeying to the 
far north, his suffering from cold and hunger, and the 
danger to which he was exposed from Indians and 
wolves, are given in his interesting book, “Forty Years of 
Adventure,” but it was most interesting to hear some of 
these things told by him who had done and endured them, 
and the attention of his auditors to Mr. Jones’ address 
was not less than that which they had manifested in 
listening to Mr. Long. Mr. Jones’ allusions at the close 
oi his address to the Yellowstone Park and to President 
Koosevelt were loudly cheered. ~ 

Mr. H. D. Whitfield spoke entertainingly on sport in 
England, and other speakers occupied the short time be- 
fore adjournment. Altogether the occasion was one of 
great interest and pleasure to all who were present, and 
it was commonly remarked that this was the best meeting 
that the club has had. 





Anglers’ Casting Tournament. 





Sportsmen’s Exhibition, Madison Square Garden, Feb. 19 
to March 5, inclusive, 
TOURNAMENT COMMITTEE. 
Harold G. Henderson, T. Elmer Batten, C. G. Levison, Robert 
B. Lawrence, David T. Abercrombie. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


Chas. A. Bryan, J. S. Farlee, Loyd Smith, Will K. Park, 
Nathaniel S. Smith, L. Bouglé, H. W. Van Wagenen, Robert 
Lefferts, G. H. Gerard, W. F. Kimber, Geo. B. Hayes, Chas. R. 
Flint, W.. D. Cloyes, Theo. A. Knapp, Harry Palmer, Harry L. 
Cadmus, Milton Smith. 


General Rules Governing alf Contests. 


Rule 1. All contests shall be governed by two judges 
and a referee. In case of disagreement the referee shail 
decide. 

Rule 2. No one shall be permitted to enter any contest 
except those “open to all,” who has ever fished for a liv- 
ing, who have ever been a guide, or who has been en- 
gaged in either the manufacture or sale of fishing tackle. 

Rule 3. All persons competing shall pay an entrance 
fee of $1 for each event. 

Rule 4. The order in which the contestants shall cast 
shall be determined by the judges. The contestants must 
be ready to cast when called upon by the judges. 

Rule 5. The leader and fly or lure in each contest must 
be intact at the time of record by the judges, and the 
length and weight of the rod must be recorded. 

Rule 6. Arrangements shall be made by the judges to 
ee determine the point at which the fly or lure 
alls. 

Rule 7. Contests shall be called promptly at 3:30 P. M., 
and 8:30 P. M. 

Rule 8. After the contestant has taken his place on the 
stand, which is a platform not more than 18 inches above 
the surface of water, his time shall be counted from the 
moment he says “Ready,” and the first cast thereafter 
shall count. The longest cast during the five minutes 
succeeding the word “Ready” shall be taken as his record 
for distance. 

Rule 9. The rod must be held in one hand, and no rod 
shall exceed 1114 feet in length, except when otherwise 
specified. The’ line must not be weighted. 

— 10. The barb and point must be removed from all 
hooks. 

Rule 11. Trout flies on hooks no smaller than No. 12, 
old scale, shall be used unless otherwise specified. 
Leaders, which must be of single gut, shall not exceed the 
length of the rod by more than 2 feet, unless otherwise 
specified. 

Rule 12. Time will be allowed, in case of accident, to 
make repairs at the discretion of the judges. 

Rule 13. The switch style of casting will not be 
allowed except in the class so devoted to that method. 

Rule 14. All difficulties or disputes arising, and not 
provided for in these rules, or the rules governing each 
contest, shall be referred to the judges, whose decision 
shall be final. 

Rule 15. When the method of casting to be employed 
is specified in the rules governing an event, no other 
style than that designated will be allowed. 

Rule 16. In all events where the weight of the rod is 
limited, an allowance of 3% of an ounce shall be made 
for a solid metal reel seat and % of an ounce for an 
independent handle, providing such handle and butt joint 
of the rod are each made with the usual metal ferrule. 

Rule 17. The standard for hooks is that of Harrison’s 
Sproat, regular sizes, old scale. 


FRIDAY EVENING, FEB. 19, AT 8:30. 


Class A—Trout Fly-Casting for Distance Only.—Open to youths 
not over twenty years of age. Weight of rod and length of leader 
unrestricted. irst prize, gold medal; second price, silver medal; 
third prize, bronze medal. 


SATURADY AFTERNOON, FEB. 20, AT 3:30. 


Class B—Trout Fly-Casting for Distance Only.—Open only to 
those who have never cast more than 60 feet in any single-hand, 
club or tournament contest. Weight of rod and length of leader 
unrestricted. First prize, gold medal; second price, silver medal; 
third prize, bronze medal. 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEB. 20, AT 8:30. 


Class C—Switch Trout Fly-Casting Contest; Distance Only.— 
Open to all, excepting those who have cast more than 75 feet in 
any similar club or tournament contest. An obstacle will be 
placed 15 feet back of the contestant. Weight of rod and length 
of leader unrestricted. First prize, gold medal; second prize, 
silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 22, AT 3:30.” 

Class D—Single-Handed Bait-Casting Contest; Distance Only.— 
Open to all excepting those who have cast more than 100 feet in 
— similar contest. Five casts shall be made overhead with 
half-ounce rubber frog to be furnished by the committee. The 
longest cast to count. Each contestant may make not more than 
three trial casts before casting to score. -No: limit to weight or 
rod or line; but cast must be.-made from. free-running . reel. 
Should the frog fall outside the side boundaries of the tank the 
cast shall count, but will not be scored. First prize, gold medal; 
second prize, er medal; third: prize, bronze medal. ; 


MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 22, AT 8:80. 
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Count.—A fly on No. 4 hook to be used. These will be furnished 
by the committee. Open only to those who have never cast more 
than 7 feet in any similar contest in either club or open tourna- 
ment. Weight of rod and length of leader unrestricted. First 


— gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze 
medal. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEB.. 23, AT 3:30. 
Class F—Light Trout Fly-Rod Contest.; Distance Only.—Rod 


must not weigh more than 5 ounces. For allowances, see Rule 16. 
Ofen only to those who have never cast more than 60 feet in any 
similar contest in cither club or onen tournament, with a rod 


of 5 ounces or less. First prize, gold medal; second prize, silver 
medal; third prize, bronze medal. 


TUESDAY EVENING, FEB. 23, AT 8:30. 


Class G—Switch Trout Fly-Casting Contest; Distance Only.— 
Open to all. Weight of rod and length of leader unrestricted. An 
obstacle will be placed 15 fcet back of the contestant. First prize, 
gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 24, AT 3:30. 


Class H—Light Trout Fly-Casting Contest; Distance Only.—Rod 
must not weigh more than 5 ounces. For allowance, see Rule 16. 
Open only to those who have never cast more than 75 feet in any 
similar contest in either club or open tournament with a rod 
weighing 5 ounces or less. First prize, gold medal; second prize, 
silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 24 AT 8:30. 


Class I—Light Rod Trout Fly-Casting Contest; Distance Only.— 
Rod must not weigh more than 4 ounces. For allowances, see 
Rule 16. Open only to those who have never cast more than 75 
feet in any similar club or open tournament contest with a rod 
weighing 4 ounces or less. Length of leader unrestricted. First 
— gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze 
medal. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 25, AT 3:30. 


Class J—Trout Fly-Casting Contest; Forward Obstacle; Dis- 
tance Only.—Open to all. A horizontal bar or tape supported 
by two upright posts, one on each side of the tank, under which 
the cast must be made, will be placed in front of the contestant 
at a distance of 30 feet, and 6 feet above water level. Distance 
between the posts within which the cast must be made under the 
bar is 9 feet. Weight of rod and length of leader unrestricted. 
First prize, gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, 
bronze medal, 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEB. 25, AT 8:30. 


Class K—Black Bass Fly-Casting Contest; Distance Only.—Open 
to all excepting those who have cast 85 feet in any similar contest 
in either club or open tournament. A fly on No. 4 hook to be 
used, to be furnished by the committee. Weight of rod and length 
of leader unrestricted. First prize, gold medal; second prize, 
silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. - 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON FEB. 26, AT 3:30. 


Class L—Bait-Casting Contest; Distance Only.—Open to all. 
Stripping the line, “Greenwood Lake style,’ with half-ounce rubber 
frog, to be furnished by the committee. No limit to rod or line 
or reel; but cast must not be made from the reel. The longest 
cast forward made within the five minutes succeeding the time 
the contestant announces “Ready,” to count. Unless the frog falls 
within the side boundaries of the tank, the cast shall not score. 
Frog must touch the water on the back cast, and be raised there- 
from for each forward cast. First prize, gold medal; second prize, 
silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 


FRIDAY EVENING, FEB. 26, AT 8:30. 


Class M—Single-Handed Bait-Casting Contest for Distance and 
Accuracy.—Open to all, excepting those who have cast more than 
100 feet with a quarter-ounce lure in either club or open tourna- 
ment. Five casts shall be made for distance with a quarter- 
ounce rubber frog, to be furnished by the committee. Ten casts 
shall be made for accuracy—five at each of two buoys—60 and 70 
feet distance from casting point. These casts to be made with 
quarter-ounce rubber frog, and for each foot or fraction of a 
foot that the frog falls from the buoy cast at, a demerit of 1 
shall be ‘counted; the sum total of such demerits, divided by 10, 
shall be considered the demerit per cent. The demerit per cent. 
deducted from 100 shall be the accuracy per cent. For distance 
five casts shall be made, and the average added to the percentage 
of accuracy, shall constitute the score. Highest wins. No limit 
to rod or line or method of casting, but all casts must be made 
from a free-running reel. Should frog fall outside the side 
boundaries of the tank, the cast shall count, but will not be scored. 
Two trial casts for distance and one trial cast at each buoy may 
be made by each contestant before casting to score. First prize, 
gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 27, AT 3:30. 


Class N—Contest for Accuracy.—Open to all. No restrictions as 
to weight of rod and line. The contest is to be conducted as 
follows: When the contestant has taken his place on the plat- 
form and has said ‘‘Ready,” he shall begin to cast at a buoy; and 
after saying “Count,” or after having made five casts, the sub- 
sequent five shall be noted for record. The buoy shall be placed 
against the bank of the stream and 30 feet from contestant under 
an overhanging bush, which shall extend 3 feet over and be 3 
feet under the water. The score shall be kept as follows: The 
buoy at which the casts are made is a semi-circular disk, 6 feet 
in diameter. It is level with the surface of the water, and marked 
by concentric circles 6 inches apart. The fly landing in the center 
counts 10; in the next space 9; in the next space 8; and so on 
down to 5. The highest score wins the contest. First prize, 
gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEB. 27, AT 8:30. 


Class O—Light Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Distance Only.— 
Rod must not weigh more than 4 ounces. See Rule 16 for allow- 
ance. Open to all excepting those who have cast more than 80 
feet in any similar club or tournament contest with a rod weigh- 
ing 4 ounces or less. Length of leader unrestricted. First prize, 
gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 29, AT 3:30. 


Class P—Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Accuracy Only.—Open 
to all. Distance at buoys 40, 45 and 50 feet. Weight of rod and 
length of leader unrestricted. There shall be five casts at each 
buoy. If the fly falls within 1 foot of the buoy cast at, the cast 
shall be considered perfect; for each foot or fraction of a foot 
in excess of 1 foot from such buoy a demerit of 1 shall be counted. 
The sum total of such demerits, divided by 15, shall be considered 
the demerit per cent. The demerit per cent. deducted from 100 
shall be the accuracy per cent., and the highest score wins. 
Should the fly be whipped off, time will be allowed to replace it, 
and one minute allowed to extend line to buoy then to be cast at. 
First prize, gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, 
bronze medal. 


MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 29, AT 8:30. 


Class Q—Light Rod Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Distance 
Only.—Open to all. Rod must not weigh more than 4 ounces. 
For allowance see Rule 16. Length of leader unrestricted. First 
ace gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze 
medal. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 1, AT 3:30. 


Class R—Dry Fly-Casting for Accuracy.—Open to all. The flies 
to be used in this event will be furnished by the committee. At 
buoys 20, 30, 40, 50 and 60ft. The contestants shall start taking 
aim at the first buoy by making a reasonable number of false or 
preparatory casts in the air, and when the distance is deter- 
mined, shall allow the fly to fall-on the water as near as possible 
to. the center of the first buoy. The fly must be permitted to re- 
main floating on the water a few seconds, and then retrieved as 
délicately as possible, and the next buoy aimed at in a similar 
manner, and so on, until five casts have been niade, one at each 
buoy. if fly falls within 1 foot of buoy cast at, accuracy shall be 
considered perfect. For each foot or fraction of a foot in excess 
of-1 foot ffom such buoy a demerit of 1 shall be counted, and for 
each time the. fly: fails to float while on the water, a demerit of 1 
shall also be counted, the sum total of such demerits, divided 
by 5, shall be considered the demerit per cent. The demerit per 
cent. deducted from 100, shall be the accuracy per cent. Should 
the fiy be whipped off, time’ will be allowed to attach a new one. 
First -prize, id medal; second -prize, silver medal; third prize, 
bronze m 


TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 1, AT 8:30. 


Class S—Trout Fly-Casting Contest; Right and Left Hand 
Event,—Distance 


. Weight of rod and .of leader. un- 
Fiess E~Black:Bass Fly-Casting Contest; Distance Only-to restricted. Open 0 al Tae coutestatt ig eildwed six “minutey 
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for two alternate trials of one and one-half minutes’ duration to 
cast with each hand. The longest cast made during each one 
and one-half minute term shall be counted, and the average of 
these four casts shall .be the score. Highest wins. First prize, 
gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 2, AT 3:30. 


Class T—Single-Handed Bait-Casting Contest for Distance and 
Accuracy.—Open to all. Five casts shall be made for distance. 
The half-ounce rubber frog to be furnished by the committee. 
Ten casts shall be made for accuracy—five at each of two buoys 
—60 and 80 feet distance from casting point. These casts to be 
made with half-ounce rubber frog, and for each foot or fraction 
of a foot that the frog falls from the buoy cast at a demerit of 
1 shall be counted; the sum total of such demerits, divided by 
10, shall be considered the demerit per cent. The demerit per 
cent deducted from 100 shall be the accuracy per cent. For dis- 
tance, five casts shall be made, and the average added to the per- 
centage of accuracy shall constitute the score. Highest wins. No 
limit to rod and line or method of casting; but all casts must be 
made from a free-running reel. Should frog fall outside the side 
boundaries of the tank the cast shall count, but shall not be 
scored. Two trial casts for distance and one trial cast at each 
buoy may be made by each contestant before casting to score. 
First prize, gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, 
bronze medal. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 2, AT 8:30. 

Class U.—Light Trout Fly-Rod Contest for Distance Only.—Open 
to all. Rod must not weigh more than 5 ounces. For allowance 
see Rule 16. First prize, gold medal; second prize, silver medal; 
third prize, bronze medal. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 3, AT 3:30. 


Class V—Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Distance Only.—Weight 
of rod and length of leader unrestricted. Open to all excepting 
those who have cast over 90 feet in any club or tournament. First 
ae gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze 
medal. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 3, AT 8:30. 


Class W—Single-Handed Bait-Casting for Distance Only.—Open 
to all. Five casts shall be made overhead for distance with a 
quarter-ounce rubber frog to be furnished by the committee. Each 
contestant may make not more than three trial casts before cast- 
ing to score. No limit to weight of rod or line, but cast must 
be made from free-running reel. Should the frog fail outside the 
side boundaries of the tank, the cast shall count, but will not be 
scored. Longest cast to count. First prize, gold medal; second 
prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 4, AT 3:30. 


Class X—Single-Handed Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Distance 
Only.—Open to all excepting those who have cast over 100 feet. 
Weight of rod and length of leader unrestricted. First prize, gold 
medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 

FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 4, AT 8:30. 


Class Y—Black Bass Fly-Casting Contest for Distance Only.— 
Open to all. A fly on a No. 4 hook to be used; these to be 
furnished by the committee. Weight of rod and length of leader 
unrestricted. First prize, gold medal; second prize, silver medal; 
third prize, bronze medal. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 5, AT 3:30. 


Class Z—Single-Handed Bait-Casting Contest for Distance Only. 
—Open to all. Five casts shall be made overhead with half-ounce 
rubber frog to be furnished by the committee. The longest cast 
to count. Each contestant may make not more than three trial 
casts before casting to score. o limit to weight of rod or line, 
but cast must be made from free-running reel. Should the frog 
fall outside the side boundaries of the tank, the cast shall count, 
but will not be scored. First prize, gold medal; second prize, 
silver medal; third prize, bronze medal. 

SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 5, AT 8:30. 


Class ZZ—Single-Handed Trout Fly-Casting Contest for Distance 
only.—Open to all. Weight of rod and length of leader un- 
restricted. First prize, gold medal; second prize, silver medal; 
third prize, bronze medal. 


Benjamin C. Milam. 


FrAnxKFort, Ken., Feb. 2—Editor Forest and Strean: 
Few men—molded into the image of a perfect manhood— 
are found as exemplars to guide humanity in this rushing, 
busy world of ours. One of these men, Capt. Benjamin 
Case Milam, died at his home in Frankfort, Ky., on 
Friday afternoon last, after rounding out the period of a 
full-orbed life, at the age of 82, profoundly lamented 
by all who knew him. Preceded by Daly, Meek, Sage, 
and Gayle, he was the last of the Kentucky line of in- 
ventors and makers of hand-made fishing reels to’ answer 
the summons to cross the Great Divide. 

The Milam reel, so well known throughout the entire 
world of anglers, was the product of his genius and 
handiwork. Joe Jefferson visited his workshop and 
bought an entire line of his inventions. Grover Cleveland 
wrote him letters expressing the greatest pleasure in the 
use, and delight in the perfect workmanship of his reel. 
And hundreds of other testimonials from all parts of the 
world, filed with his personal records, show how well he 
has done his part to supply the wants of those who love 
the favorite pastime of Izaak Walton. One of the latest 
inventions emanating from his hand was a heavy reel 
with self-acting drag, made for the use of the fishermen 
of the Pacific Coast, in capturing the valiant tuna. In 
his little den in the second story of a building on Main 
street, Frankfort, spent nearly fifty years of toil at his 
trade, ending his labors only a few hours before his death. 
The business will be conducted by his son under the same 
firm name. ‘ 

Captain Milam was a veteran of the Mexican war; 
he commanded a company in Humphrey Marshall’s Regi- 
ment of Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry; and at the head of 
his command was in the famous charge of cavalry on the 
Mexican lancers at the battle of Buena Vista. By a 
strange coincidence, almost at the same hour of his 
death, Cyrus Calvert, the last surviving member of his 
company, died at his home, a few miles away, and the two 
were buried within a few hours of each other in the State 
Cemetery at Frankfort. : i 

In all the higher qualities of life, Capt. Milam was a 
man among men. Possessing rare judgment, fortified by 
an intuitive knowledge of men, and integrity unsullied 
by even the taint of suspicion, kindly and genial in tem- 
perament, prominent in all public enterprises, and with a 
tender heart and liberal hand, he lightened the burdens 
of many weary souls by his unostentatious benevolence. 
Within a year of his death an incident, illustrative of the 
latter trait, occurred one day while I was in his office. 
Poised on the propriety of extending aid to a question- 
able applicant, he solved the matter by remarking, “Well, 
what are we in this world for except to help others?” and 
the aid was extended. Oxp Sam. 








There’s a funny clam digger in Pelham, 
Who digs clams on purpose to selham; 
People ask, “Are they nice?” 
And, “What is the —. i 
But they never can get to telham. 
=r : —New York Times, 
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The Tarpon Record. 


Mraqmt1, Biscayne Bay, Fla., Feb. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In the recent issue of a brochure setting forth 
the attractions of Miami, Fla., to the angling public, there 
appeared a cut of a tarpon caught by Mr. N. M. George, 
of Danbury, Conn., and the weight stated as full 213 
pounds. This picture was used and statement made after 
carefully authenticating the facts, which were fully printed 
in Forest AND STREAM of July 6, 1901; the same issue re- 
producing the log of the schooner Privateer. The catch 
was also recorded in the daily press at the time, and by 
such conservative papers as the New York Herald. Men- 
tion is made of it in “Where, When, and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida, by Mr. Wm. H. Gregg, 
Sr., of St. Louis. 3 ; : 

In spite of this accumulative evidence, the weight of 
Mr. George’s fish has been challenged, and the statement 
printed that it was never substantiated by anyone. 

In order to correct any false impression that this pub- 
lication might raise in the minds of some, the affidavit of 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Assemblyman Wemple’s (Pr. No. 348, Int. No. 332), eétiog a 
new section, to be known as Section 27c, and providing that there 
shall be no open season for grouse, woodcock and quail in 
Schenectady county prior to t. 30, 1906. x 
Senator Bailey’s (Pr. No. , Int. No. 246), amending Section 
108 so as to provide that ducks, geese and swan shall not be taken 
on Long Island from ey 1 to Sept. 30, instead of from Jan. 1, 
nor possessed from April 1 to — 30. a 
Senator Townsend’s (Pr. No. , Int. No. 266), providing that 
trout shall not be taken from any waters in counties included in 
whole or in part in the forest preserve. Private hatcheries ‘are 
excepted. ; 
Assemblyman Coutant’s (Pr. No. —, Int. No.389), amending 
Section 59a so as to provide that tip-ups and set-lines may be used 
in fishing through the ice in the waters of Ulster county, not 
inhabited by trout, but no person shall operate at the same time 
more than ive tip-ups in that county. E 
Assemblyman Coutant’s (Pr. No. —, Int. No. 390), amending 
Section 27b so as to provide that the close season for grouse, 
woodcock and quail in Ulster county shall be from Dec. 16 to 
Oct. 15, both inclusive. ; 
Assemblyman Wolf’s (Pr. No. —, Int. No. 383), amending Sec- 
tion 112 so as to provide that fish shall not be taken _by any 
device other than angling in Sheepshead Bay, Rockaway Inlet, or 
in any of the waters inside of a line drawn from the westerly end 
of Rockaway Point to the Centennial Tower on Coney Island. 
Assemblyman Monroe (Pr. No. —, Int. 372), repea.ing Section 
80a, which allows fishing with fyke nets for bullheads, eels, suckers 
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MEASUREMENTS OF MR. 


Messrs. Charles A. and B. T. Ball, owners of the Priva- 
teer, who were present when the fish was caught, and 
who weighed and measured same, has been secured. This 
affidavit is published below, together with a photograph 
of the fish, showing just where the measurements were 
taken. : 
If this sworn statement is not sufficient to convince this 
one “doubting Thomas,” many others can be secured. 
Mr. Chas. F. Weber, of New York, a prominent fisher- 
man, saw this fish upon its arrival at Miami, and meas- 
ured it. He reported the circumstance at Punta Rassa, 
giving the dimensions from his measurements as even 
greater than claimed, and was corrected by Mr. George. 
H. W. MEerrIL. 





Bratnarp T. Batt and Caries A. BAL, being duly 
sworn, say that on the 8th day of April, 1901, Mr. N. M. 
George, of Danbury, Conn., caught with rod and reel, at 
Bahia Honda, Fla., a tarpon seven feet two inches long, 
forty-six inches girth, weighing 213 pounds, large, on their 
scales; that they weighed and measured said fish in the 
presence of Mr. George and Mr. R. B. Seager, of Jeffer- 
son Highlands, N. H., and said weight and measurements 
were recorded in the Log Book of the schooner Priva- 
teer; that upon their arrival at’ Key West, on April 9, 
their scales were tested at Wm. Currey’s Sons and found 
to be a little more than one pound short, making the 
actual weight of said fish to be over 214 pounds. 

BraInArD T, BALL, 


Cuartes A. BALL. 
Subscribed and sworn before me this twenty-third day of January, 
A. D., Nineteen hundred and four. 
Meprorp R. KeLtun, 
Notary Public, State of Florida, at large. 


Albany Legislation. 


Axszany, N. Y., Feb.8.—The game committees of the Senate and 
Assembly bave settled down to work in earnest now, and have 
begun passing upon some of the numerous measures submitted for 
their consideration. ; 

The Assembly committee has reported favorably the following 
bills: F 

Assemblyman J. T. Smith’s (Pr. No. 381, Int. No. 293), adding a 
new section, to be known as Section 3a, which provides that there 
shall be no open season for deer in Dutchess county before Sept. 


1, 1908. : 
Assembl Hubbs’ (Pr. No. 380, Int. No. 282), amending 
Section 1€8 so as to provide that ducks, geese and swan shall not 


be taken from April 1 to Sept. 30, instead of from Jan. 1 to Sept. 
30, nor possessed from Apri! 1 to Sept. 30, instead of from March 1. 

Additicnal bills amending the game law have been introduced 
as follows: (Where no printed number is given the bills have 
not yet been printed) J s 

Assemblyman Hayden’s (Pr. No. 220, Int. No. 213), adding a 
new section, to be known as Section 12c, which provides that 
black and gray squirrels shall not be taken at any time in Cat- 
taraugus county for the purpose of transporting them out of the 
county. 

Assemblyman Nichols’ (Pr. No. 284, Int. No. 284), ateiane 
Section 26 30 as to provide that the close season for grouse an 
woodcock in Sullivan and Greene counties shall be from Dec. 1 
to Sept. 30, and in Orange county from Dec. 1 to Oct. 1b. 

Assemblyman Robinson’s (Pr. No. 228, Int. No, 221), adding a 
new section, to be known as Section 79b, and providing that fish, 
except lake trout, may be taken through the ice with hook and 
line in Hemiock e during February and March. : 

Assemblyman Hayden’s (Pr. No. 222, Int. No. 215), adding a 
new section, to be known as Section 29b, which provides that 
woodcock, grouse and ee shall not be taken in Cattaraugus 
county at any time for the purpose of transporting the same out 


;of the county. 


Assemblyman Hayden’s (Pr. No. 221, Int. 214), adding a new 
section, to be known as Section 43b, and providing that trout and 
bass shall not be taken from any of the waters of Cattaraugus 
county at any time for the purpose of transporting the same out 
of the county. F 

Assemblyman Bridgeman’s (Pr. No. 314, Int. No. 300), amending 
Section 20 so as to allow the taking of mergansers or sheldrakes 
or sawbills at any time in Orleans county. 

yman Beidgeman’s (Pr. No. 315, Int. No. 310), amend- 


* Ging Section 73 so as to permit the use of sturgeon nets of not 


less than ll-inch mesh in Lake Ontario, except within one-half 
mile of the shores or islands. 

Assemblyman Pearsall’s (Pr. No. 387, Int. No. 321), amending 
Section 59 s0 as to allow the use of tip-ups in the ponds in the 
town of Smithville, Jefferson county, 


N. M. GEORGE'S TARPON. 


and dogfish in Tompkins county from Oct. 31_to March 31. 


Assemblyman Charles’s (Pr. No. —, Int. No. 387), amending 


Section 59a so as to allow the use of tip-ups and set-lines in fish- 
ing through the ice in the waters of Dutchess county. 


Assemblyman Reeve’s (Pr. No. —, Int. No. 376), amending 


Section 101 so as to provide that deer shall not be taken at any 
other time than between one-half hour before sunrise and one- 
half hour after sunset, instead of between daylight and sunset, as 
at present. Possession of wild deer or venison between Aug. 31 
and the first Wednesday after the first Tuesday in \November, 
and between the second Friday after the first Tuesday and the 
20th of November, shall be conclusive evidence of a violation of 
this section unless it appear that the same was lawfully killed 
within the State, or was killed without the State. 

Assemblyman Whitney’s (Pr. No. —, Int. No, 433), to add a 
new section, to be known as Section 73a, which provides that nets 
may be used from May 1 to Dec. 1 in the waters and the bays of 
Lake Ontario in the towns of Sandy Creek and Richland, Oswego 
county, except the waters within half a mile, either way, from 
the mouth of the Salmon River, and except within one-half mile, 
either way, from the mouth of the outlet of Big Sandy Pond; Pro- 
vided, That a net shall not be set or used until a license therefor 
has been granted by the State Forest, Fish and Game Commission. 
The license fee will be $1, and a single license may be for five 


Che Kennel. 
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U. S. Field Trials Club’s Trials. 


_Tue fifteenth annual trials of the United States Field 
Trials Club, held at Grand Junction, Tenn., commenced 
en January 25. The attendance of visitors was not large. 
Eminent among them were Mr. and Mrs. Hobart Ames, 
cf Boston, and Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Duryea, of New York. 
They are staying at Hickory Valley, Tenn., enjoying life 
in the South during the winter months. There was Mr. 
G. Teasdale Buckell, famous world wide as a sportsman 
and writer on subjects pertaining to sport. Mr. Jesse 
Sherwood, of Chicago, an active participator in early field 
trial days, both as a gracious, forceful writer, and as a 
breeder; Mr. A. C. Nall, an eminent sportsman of Louis- 
ville; Mr. Edmund H. Osthaus, of Toledo, O., though at 
present of New York, where he has a studio; Mr. Nick 
Daniel, of Williamsburg, Ky.; Mr. C. W. Keyes, of Bos- 
ton; Mr. M. C. Falkner, Oxford, Miss.; Mr. C. D. 
Stuart, of Benton Harbor, Mich.; Mr. C. H. Faust, War- 
ren, Ind.; and Mr. W. B. Stafford, the club secretary. 
The press representatives were Major J. M. Taylor, of 
Rutherford, N. J.; Mr. W. Lee Cook, of Glascow, Ky.; 
and B. Waters, of New York. 

The handlers present were Messrs. C. Askens, D. E. 
Rose, J. M. Avent, C. E. Buckle, E. Shelly, W. D. Gil- 
christ, J. T. Jones. 

The judges were Messrs. Phil. M. Essig, Atlanta, Ga., 
and Mr. L. W. Blankenbaker, Louisville, Ky. Each gen- 
tleman has had a long and thorough experience in mat- 
ters of field work, and field trial competition. However, 
it is regretable that thcir official decisions in the Derby 
were not well received. They worked industriously, de- 
voting their best effort to their judicial duties, and there 
is no doubt whatever but what they scrupulously and con- 
scientiously decided accorded to -their best judgment. 
There was, nevertheless, a general belief that it was 
2 sad mistake to ignore Pioneer in the awards. There 
was an almost unanimous belief that he deserved a place. 
An important part of the talent present held the opinion 
that he should have been awarded first on the merits of 
the competition. He beat out his ground well and with 
excellent judgment. He ranged wide or close as his 
handler desired, and he showed commendable iy aco 
and accuracy in his locating and pointing. Some fiushes 
cp singles were charged to him, but such errors are inci- 
dental to the competition, and in his case were mere 








trifles when considered relatively to his general excellence 


as a worker. I fancied him for first place. 
The dogs were placed as follows: First, Uncle Sam; 
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second, Hickory; third was divided between Baby Ale 
and Shawnee. 

The judges managed the competition rather loosely at 
times. The handlers were mounted, and were often per- 
mitted to ride faster than was consistent with good bird 
work. A number of times they were permitted to 
separate and work on distinct grounds, where, as a mat- 
ter of course, there was no equitable competition. To 
have competition it is necessary that both dogs have like 
cpportunities on the same grounds at the same time. 
Otherwise the running ceases to be competitive. It is 
apparent that if one dog runs alone on a certain course 
he should find all the birds therein without difficulty, yet 
if running with another dog he might not find any, for 
the reason that his competitor, being so much quicker 
and better, he would find them first. Again, when the 
heat is split into distinct parts, each judge, in the main, 
sees but the work of one dog, and therefore he has no 
data for comparison. Moreover, all the equity as to like 
opportunities of birds, grounds, ranging, etc., is seriously 
abandoned. This was one of the most serious and per- 
sistent errors of the management. 

Derby—United States Field Trials Club’s fifteenth an- 
nual trials for pointers and setters whelped on or after 
January 1, 1902. First prize, $300; second, $200; third, 
$100. Entries closed September 1. First forfeit, $10; 
October 15, $10 additional; $10 to start. There were 
twenty-one starters, which were run in the following 
order: 

C. K. Brown’s b., w. and t. setter dog Uncle Sam 
(Uncle B.— Minnie R.), D. E. Rose, handler, with W. F. 
Watkins’ b., w. and t. setter bitch Maxim Whitestone 
{Whitestone—Queen), J. T. Jones, handler. 

Mrs. John Cowley’s b., w. and t. setter dog Oakley 
Hill’s Pride (Oakley Hill—Gleam’s Daisy), E. Shelley, 
handler, with Charlotteville Field Trial Kennels’ liv. and 
w. pointer Arab (Young Jingo—Toxie), C. E. Buckle, 
handler. 

Avent & Duryea Kennels’ b. w. and t. setter dog 
Hickory (Mohawk—Bonnie Lit), J. M. Avent, handler, 
with J. Lemon’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Cam’s Pink 
(Uncle B.—Cam), D. E. Rose, handler. 

. C. Cooper’s liv. and w. pointer bitch Baby Ale 
(Jingo’s Coin—Fannie Ale), W. D. Gilchrist handler, 
with F. P. Harter’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Cleopatra, 
Shelly, handler. 

J. C. Tignor’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Chesterfield 
Sue (Jack—Tignor’s Vic), W. D. Gilchrist, handler, with 
FE. Raimer’s b., w. and t. setter dog Count Rodfield IV. 
(Rodfield—Count Lady’s Gladstone), D. E. Rose, handler. 

Avent & Duryea Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter bitch 
Itaska (Prime Minister—Youma), J. M. Avent, handler, 
with Highland Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter dog Rod War- 
tield (Rodfield—Louise Danstone), C. Askins, handler. 

W. W. Titus’ 0. and w. setter dog Pioneer (Count 
Whitestone—Bonnie Doone), E. Shelley, handler, with 
John Wootton’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Blue Belle (Mo- 
hawk—Bonnie Lit), J. M. Avent, handler. 

Avent & Duryea Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter dog Algon- 
quin (Prime Minister—Clip Windem), J. M. Avent, 
handler, with W. Brett’s b., w. and t. setter dog Brett's 
Sport (Sport Count Danstone—Belle Cincinnatus), C. 
Askins, handler. 

J. Lemon’s b., w. and t. setter dog Imperial (Uncle 
B.—Cam), D. E. Rose, handler, with Avent & Duryea 
Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter dog Shawnee (Tony Boy— 
Cads), J. M. Avent, handler. 

Avent & Duryea Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter dog Chip- 
pewa (Tony Boy—Lady Rachel), a bye, J. M. Avent, 
handler. 


Monday, Jan. 25. 


The weather was raw, with a stiff southwest wind blow- 
ing. A start was made near the Mississippi line, south 
of which the 14,000 acres of the club preserve are 
situate. 

Uncle Sam and Maxim Whitestone were cast off at 
9:22, and were ordered up at 10 o’clock. Sam ranged 
independently, while Maxim was disposed to follow his 
lead at times, and to range close at other times. The 
work on birds was meagre. Sam in open weeds pointed 
a bevy. In woods on the scattered birds the work was 
not sharp and accurate. Maxim pointed as a single 
flushed, and, holding her point, more birds were flushed 
to it. Maxim pointed a single. Sam made a point; 
nothing found. The heat was not noteworthy for any 
special excellence. 

Oakley Hill’s Pride and Arab were cast off at 10:08, 
and were ordered up at 10:49. Neither displayed sharp 
and accurate work on birds. They ranged irregularly, 
with moderate judgment in beating out their ground. 
Arab pointed two beveys and a single; Oakley pointed a 
single bird. Arab backed poorly. 

Hickory and Cam’s Pink started at 10:54, and were 
crdered up at 11:40. Hickory displayed wide and fast 
ranging, and sharp work on birds. Hickory made the 
better performance on birds, though he made a few crrors 
on singles. He made a point on one bevy and divided the 
point on another bevy with his competitor, though he 
pointed the bevy a moment sooner. 

Baby Ale and Cleopatra were cast off at 12:38, and 
were ordered up at 1:18. Baby pointed a bevy; Cleopatra 
called in to back pointed in the middle of the bevy. Baby 
did some work on a bevy which was not quite deter- 
minate. Next Baby pointed a bevy and was well backed. 
The bevy flushed wild. The pointer ranged wide and fast 
with excellent judgment. 

Chesterfield Sue and Count Rodfield IV. were started 
at 1:24. Sue pointed a bevy and Count backed or 
pointed. The birds were followed into woods, wher2 
Count made several good points, and Sue made one. 
Count was sharp and accurate in his bird work. 

Itaska and Rod Warfield started at 2 and were ordered 
up at 2:33. The work of both was rather ragged on 
birds. Itaska pointed some birds prettily. Itaska pointed 
in some plum bushes and about fifty yards up wind the 
birds were flushed by horsemen. Rod ranged moderately. 
ltaska was fast, pointed well, but sometimes inaccurately. 

Pioneer and Blue Belle were started at 2:38; up at 3:28 
Both ranged wide and fast, Pioneer cutting out the work. 
Pioneer fa with excellent judgment, and wide or nar- 
row according to the character of the grounds. Both 


pointed in woods. Pioneer down wind flushed a single, 
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ing down wind in woods he dropped to a flush, and 
a dewn pointing, and a single was flushed to the 
point. Pioneer in cotton field at the edge of woods 
pointed a bevy and Belle backed to order, and was 
steady to order. This brace made the best performance 
of the day, all things considered. Pioneer was pleasingly 
obedient, and worked to the gun whether near or far. 

Algonquin and Brett’s Sport were cast off at 3:34, up 
at 4:10. Sport pointed a bevy in woods, and later he 
made a point on some marked birds. Sport pointed a 
bevy in open sedge. Sport’s range was not wide. 

Imperial and Shawnee began at 4:14, and ended at 4:47. 

Chippewa ran a bye commencing at 4:55. He pointed 
a bevy and a single bird. : 

Tuesday morning was cold and wintry, the ground be- 
ing covered with snow. The management wisely post- 
poned the competition to the next day. ; 

Eight dogs were retained in the running, namely, 
Hickory, Pioneer, Baby Ale, Chippewa, Uncle Sam, Blue 
Belle, Shawnee, and Brett’s Sport. 


SECOND SERIES. 


Hickory and Pioneer were started at 10:40, and up at 
11:45. Hickory flushed a bevy and Pioneer flushed a 
single. Moved on, and soon Pioneer was found dropped 
tc a point on a bevy. Hickory backed on the scattered 
birds. Pioneer flushed a single. Hickory made a point 
cn a single and a false point. Hickory pointed a bevy 
soon after being sent on again, Hickory false pointed. 
Fioneer pointed a bevy and in the scattered birds made 
a flush. Hickory false pointed. Pioneer ranged well. 
He was the faster of the two. Hickory trailed and did 
rot stay out at his work properly. 

Baby Ale and Chippewa started at 12:05, ended at 
12:41. Baby showed a range and pace equal to the best. 
No birds were found. Chippewa trailed betimes and pot- 
tered betimes also. 

Uncle Sam and Blue Belle ran from 12:50 to 1:55. Sam 
pointed a bevy; Blue Belle broke her back and ran in, but 
did not flush. Sam was steady. Belle was difficult to 
control. On the scattered birds Sam pointed a single 
prettily, and worked nicely to order. Working on some 
scattered birds, Belle made a point; nothing found. Sam 
roaded about fifty yards and pointed some running birds. 
Next Belle pointed a bevy. On the scattered birds she 
pointed a single. Sam pointed and Belle broke her back. 
Sam roaded on to a point on a bevy, and Belle joined 
in the point. On opposite sides of a ravine Belle pointed 
a single, Sam a bevy. Belle was the faster, and took 
wide casts. Sam beat out his ground with judgment. 

Shawnee and Brett’s Sport began at 2:54 and ended at 
3:24. Shawnee pointed a bevy and flushed it. Sport 
backed and was unsteady. On scattered birds the work 
was poor. 

Cam’s Pink ran a bye from 3:31 to 3:51. She 
pointed a bevy and was steady to shot and wing. She 
ranged moderately. This concluded the Derby. The 
judges awarded places as follows: First, Uncle Sam; 
second, Hickory; third, divided between Baby Ale 


and Shawnee. 
The All Age Stake. 


There were fifteen starters in the All Age Stake. 

The conditions of the All Age Stake were as follows: 
For pointers and setters, which have never won a first 
prize in the Eastern, Continental or United States 
Trials All Age Stakes, previous to Nov. 1, 1903. Win- 
ners of the National Championship Association were 
barred. Prizes, $250, $150 and $100. Forfeit, $10; $20 
to start. Entries closed Dec. 19. 

The dogs were run in the following order: C. K. 
Brown’s b., w. and t. English setter bitch Annie B. 
(Uncle B.—Pride of Abercorn), D. E. Rose, handler, 
with Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and t. English setter 
dog Mohawk (Tony Boy—Countess Meteor), J. M. 
Avent, handler. 

Dr. C. I. Shoop’s o. and w. English setter dog 
Ortiz Lad (Rodfield—Grace G. Darling), D. E. Rose 
handler, with Faust & Dickey’s liv. and w. pointer 
dog Alford’s John (Dave Kent—€leade), John T. 
Jones, handler. 

Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and tckd. English setter 
bitch Youma (Tony Boy—Countess Meteor), J. M. 
Avent, handler, with Paul Rainey’s b., w. and t. Eng- 
lish setter bitch Portia (Sport’s Gath—Pansy B.), D. 
E. Rose, handler. 

W. W. Van Arsdale’s |. and w. pointer dog Doctor 
Daniel (Plain Sam—Dolly Dee II.), C. Askins, handler, 
with Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b., w. and t. 
English setter dog Alambagh (Dash Antonic—Lark), 
C. E. Buckle, handler. 4 

Jesse Sherwood’s w. and o. tckd. English setter dog 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone (Lady’s Count Glad- 


stone—Jessie Rodfield), E. Shelley, handler, with I. W. 


Canaday’s b., w. and t. English setter dog Sure Shot 
(Lady’s Count Gladstone—Jessie Rodfield), C. Askins, 
handler. 

H. B. Pauler’s b., w. and t. English setter dog Victor 
Okaw (Lady’s Count Gladstone—Ortiz Vic’s Vic), W. 
D. Gilchrist, handler, with C. B. Cook’s b., w. and t. 
English setter dog Prince Rodney (Lady’s Count Glad- 
stone—Jessie Rodfield), D. E. Rose, handler. _ 

W. W. Van Arsdale’s w., b. and t. English setter 
bitch Peach Blossom (Count Gladstone IV.—Peach 
Mark), C. Askins, handler, with Avent & Duryea’s b., 
w. and t. English setter dog Tony Man (Tony Boy— 
May Blue), J. M. Avent, handler. 

Wm. Brett’s b., w. and t. English setter dog Sport’s 
Count Danstone (Count Danstone—Sport’s Maid), C 
Askins, handler, a bye. The winners were: First, 
Tony Man; second, Mohawk; third, Peach Blossom. 


| Wedaesday. 


After the conclusion of the Derby, the All Age Stake 
was begun. 

Mohawk and Annie B. were cast off at 4:10. Mo- 
hawk took a long cut entirely out of control of his 
handler, and when found was pointing a bevy. The 
dogs were worked apart thereafter for a long while. 
Ve made three more points on bevies, and was once 
vrsteady to wing.. Annie pointed twice on singles. 
Annie was working in a common-place manner and 
Mohawk was quite lawless, ranging independently of 
his handlers course, ; > 








"ner. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Thursday. 


The weather was raw and damp, and the ground 
was frozen. 

Ortiz Lad and Alford’s John began at 9:33. The 
handlers soon separated with: Lad off the course. John 
soon made two points, to which nothing was found. 
Lad backed. John pointed a Bevy in a cornfield; Lad 
backed.- On the scattéred,birds, each pointed a single. 
Up at.10:26.. Lad ranged much the wider and faster. 
John was not up to his form.’ f 

Youma and Portia were cast aff at 10:29. Portia 
made a good point on a lone bird. Portia was round- 
ing up wind of a bevy, when Youma came across it 
further down wind and pointed it. Up at 11:14. Both 
had speed, but commonplace judgment in ranging. 

Doctor Daniel and Alambagh ranged from 11:21 to 
12:09. Alambagh pointed a bevy in sumac. Each got 
a point on the scattered birds, in looking for which 
Doctor pointed a bevy. 

Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone and Sure Shot 
were cast off at 12:59, and shortly Sure Shot bolted 
and was seen no more during the heat. Jessie found 
and pointed a bevy neatly. He ranged well. Up at 
1:40. 

Victor Okaw and Prince Rodney ran from 1:45 to 
2:26. Rodney was lost for a while. He was found on 
a point to which there was nothing. The dogs were 
brought together again. On some remaining birds 
of a flushed bevy, Vic flushed. 

Peach Blossom and Tony Man began at 2:32. Up at 
3:15. Peach. pointed a bevy, and on the scattered birds 
she pointed one and flushed one. In jumping out of 
a gully she excusably flushed a bevy. On the scat- 
tered birds in sedge she made some points and flushes; 
the birds seemed to be holding the scent. A smart gallop 
brought the dogs together. Peach made:a point nicely; 
nothing found. The dogs were headstrong, and the 
heat was chaotic. 

Sport’s Count Danstone ran a bye from 3:40 to 5:14. 
He ranged fast and wide. He made two points on 
scattered birds. 


Friday. 


The day was raw, cloudy, and threatened a storm. 

It was not a day for good bird work. 
SECOND SERIES. 

Six dogs were retained for the second series. Jessie 
Rodfield’s Count Gladstone and Youma were cast off 
at 10:25. Count made a good showing. He made a 
good point on three birds. Youma made two points, to 
which nothing was found; Count backed well. Sent 
on, he soon located and pointed a bevy, about fifty 
yards away. Youma backed. Count pointed a single 
and dropped to a point as a single flushed. Both 
ranged well and sustained their speed to the finish. 
Up at 1:05. 

Peach Blossom and Mohawk were started at 11:32. 
After some time, Peach was found on point. She 
roaded down wind, and the bevy flushed wild. Seeking 
the scattered birds, Mohawk pointed; nothing found. 
Next, Peach made a good point on a bevy. Mohawk 
flushed a single, and next pointed a single. He showed 
symptoms of unsteadiness. Peach pointed a_ bevy. 
Next, both pointed the same bevy at the same time. 
Next, both pointed and nothing was found. Up at 1:05. 
Mohawk was a bit faster in pace and wider in range, 
but he hunted with less judgment and was less of a 
finder. 

Tony Man and Sport’s Count Danstone started at 
1:55. and ran one hour and a half. Both started at a 
lively rate. Tony soon pointed a bevy, and on the 
scattered birds he pegged four single points and made 
one flush. Sport, in the meantime, pointed and soon 
afterwood again pointed with nothing to either point. 
Tony pointed a bevy as a single flushed; next he made 
a number of good points on singles. The dogs were 
senarated about a half-hour. Sport made a point to 
which three birds were raised. Tony made two finds 
and points on bevies, and on another bevy which he 
pointed, Sport coming up, made a point on it inde- 
pendently. The dogs were placed as follows: First, 
Tony Man; second, Mohawk; third, Peach Blossom. 


National Championship Trials. 


Granp Junction, Tenn.—The trials of the National 
Championship Field Trial Association commenced on 
Monday, February 1. The weather and ground condi- 
tions were so unfavorable that a start was not made till 
afternoon. The running was on the private preserve of 
Mr. Hobart Ames, between Grand Junction and Hickory 
Valley, west of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Mr. Ames kindly permitted the club to use his grounds, 
and besides provided a bountiful and excellent lunch for 
the entire field trial party each day. The neat, orderly 
manner in which it was served added to its dainty, appe- 
tizing features. Mr. Ames owns 6,000 acres of excellent 
plantation land, comparatively free from gullies and wash- 
cuts, and has about 10,000 acres more under control, 
present and prospective. No better field trial grounds are 
obtainable, and better are not necessary. 

The judges were of great renown. Mr. G. T. Teasdale 
Buckell, of England; Mr. C. W. Keyes, of East Pepperell, 
Mass., and Mr. Herbert Spencer Bevan, of Somerville, 
Tenn., kindly consented to face the judicial perils. It is 
a pleasure to state that they managed the competition 
skillfully. They recognized that the responsibility of the 


handlers is in the handling and that of the judges is in. 


managing and judging. There was no wild riding on the 
part of the judges looking for lost dogs. If the handler 
could not handle his dog, the judges properly recognized 
that such was a part of his competition. and they were 
not stampeded. Nothing is more undignified and un- 
necessary than the frantic riding after lost dogs on the 
part of the inudges. Nevertheless, in some cf its features, 
owing to mild insubordination of one handler, the compe- 
tition was not entirely easy to handle 

There were ten dogs in the competition. 
tions and order of running were as follows: 

Prize, $500-and’ Edward -Déxter ‘memorial cup to win- 
jpen to any dog that has won a place in an open 
field trial, $25 to accompany nomination; second and 


The condi- 
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final payment, $25 additional January 1; 16 nominations, 
10 starters; 9 English setters, one pointer. Each heat was 
three hours’ duration. 

W. W. Henry’s b., w. and t. English setter bitch Sport’s 
Lady (Marie’s Sport—Jeannette), C. Askins, handler, 
with Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b., w. and t. 
English setter dog Alambagh (Antonio—Larch), C. E. 
Buckle, handler. 

Faust & Dickey’s liv. and w. pointer dog Alford’s John 
(Dave Kent—Cleade), J. T. Jones, handler, with W. W. 
Van Arsdale’s b., w. and t. English setter bitch Peach 
Blossom (Count Gladstone IV.—Peach Mark), C. 
Askins, handler. 

Dr. C. I. Shoop’s o. and w. English setter dog Ortiz 
Lad (Rodfield—Grace G. Darling), D. E. Rose, handler, 
with Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and t. English setter dog 
Tony Man (Tony Boy—May Blue), J. M. Avent, handler. 

Chas. B. Cooke’s b., w. and t. English setter dog Prince 
Rodney (Lady’s Count Gladstone—Jessie Rodfield), D. 
E. Rose, handler, with Wm. Brett’s b., w. and t. Eng- 
lish setter dog Sport’s Count Danstone (Count Danstone 
—Sport’s Maid), C. Askins, handler. 

C. K. Brown’s b., w. and t. setter bitch ‘Annie B. 
(Uncle B.—Pride of Abercorn), D. E. Rose, handler, with 
Avent & Duryea’s b., w. and t. English setter dog Mo- 
hawk (Tony Boy—Countess Meteor), J. M. Avent, 
handler. 

Winner—Mohawk. 


Monday. 


The afternoon was not unfavorable for good work. 
Sport’s Lady and Alambagh ran in the afternoon, and 
made a fairly good showing. 


Tuesd y. 


The forenoon was clear and strongly windy. In the 
afternoon the wind subsided, and the temperature rose 
till in the middle of the afternoon it was clear and warm. 

Alford’s John and Peach Blossom were cast off at 9:37 
John started rather slow, but toward the middle of the 
heat he was ranging steadily at good speed, and finished 
strong. He was going at the finish much better than his 
opponent. Peach pointed two bevies, made a false point, 
and broke shot once. She was identified with several 
flushes. John pointed three bevies, made two false points, 
and was near some flushes. Each backed well. 

Ortiz Lad and Tony Man were started at 1:40, after 
lunch. Lad quit in the last hour. Lad made a very good 
find and point on a bevy in a creek bed. Soon afterward 
each pointed separate bevies. Both were lost quite a 
while. Sent on when found, Tony pointed a bevy. Lad 
pointed in woods; nothing found. Tony pointed a single 
and was steady to shot. Next he pointed fruitlessly. 
Tony roaded to a flush on a bevy; the flush was excus- 
able. Next he pointed; nothing found. He was going 
moderately well at the finish. 


Wednesday. 


The weather was clear and cold. A light wind 
prevailed. 

Prince Rodney and Sport’s Count Danstone were cast 
off at 9:45. Sport was soon lost, entailing a long wait 
till he was found. Both pointed in woods; nothing found. 
Rod dropped to a flush of two birds, held point, and a 
bevy was flushed to it. Prince dropped to a point and 
was backed; each was steady to shot. Each made points 
on scattered birds. Count dropped to a point, roaded, 
and the bevy flushed wild a few yards down wind. Prince 
pointed; nothing found; next he flushed. Count pointed; 
nothing found. The brace was worked fifteen minutes 
over time to make up for delays. Prince had practically 
quit. Count was going fairly well at the finish. 

Mohawk and Annie B. were cast off at 2:05, after 
lunch. As to finding and skillful locating and pointing of 
singles or bevies, Annie was much superior to her com- 
petitor. She was infinitely more obedient, hunted to the 
gun better, and was very much better broken. As a 
champion dog, Mohawk is deficient in many features 
Judging him by his work in this heat, he was entirely 
unmanageable at times, broke away from control, and 
was self-hunting, and, like all dogs which do not work 
to the gun, he worked out his ground poorly from the 
view-point of the hunter, though not poorly from the 
view-point of the self-hunting dog. He was very faulty 
in locating his bevies. If he had the wind of the birds 
he went to them with a sharp dash; if he had to solve 
any problems across or down wind, he was completely 
at sea. He was unreliable on a back; indeed, he broke 
a back and stole a point flagrantly in spite of the com- 
mands of his handler. He was unsteady to the gun and 
wing. In short, he was hardly half broken. As an ex- 
ronent of high class work, he was far inferior to Annie 
Lb. The latter toward the latter part of the heat, had 
shortened her pace and was very tired; but at the end 
Mohawk also had let down to a trot, and was trailing 
close after Annie. Neither, however, had quit. It would 
be interesting and instructive if the judges would explain 
wherein lies Mohawk’s superior excellence with his 
serious faults coincidentally considered. Annie pointed 
a bevy. Mohawk, in the open, ran close by a bevy which 
flushed wild. Mohawk, in an open bottom, ran up to 
' bevy with much dash and pointed it. Annie made three 
good points on single birds; Mohawk made two points on 
singles. The dogs were separated some time. Annie 
roaded to a good point on a bevy; she was steady to 
shot. The dogs were brought together. Mohawk pointed 
a single on birds which the judges ordered the dogs away 
from. Mohawk pointed, left point close by bevy, roaded 
up wind and pointed. Annie took up roading near the 
same bevy. Mohawk went back, flushed an outlying bird 
or two, and dropped to point. Sent on. Mohawk pointed 
a bevy; he flushed, and next he pointed some singles. 
Annie roaded a bevy, which flushed some yards away to 
a horseman. This was hard luck for Annie. Sent on, 
Annie pointed a bevy. Mohawk backed, broke back, 
rushed by Annie and stole the point in the open field. 
Sent on. Annie pointed a bevy in open sedge. Mohawk 
was not near. Next Mohawk pointed, and about fifty 
yards down wind Mohawk pointed the bevy. Mohawk 
false pointed. Next Mohawk found and pointed two 
bevies. Annie false pointed. Annie pointed a - rabbit, 
Both tired when ordered up, oe ; 
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Officers of A. C. A., 1904. 


Commodore,—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 


Secretary-Treasurer—John Sears Wright, 519 West End Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vieufiammodere—L.. C. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp Building, New 
ork. 
Rear-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N.J. 
Purser—M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., 201 Palisade Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
Executive Committee—H. L. Pollard, 138 Front St., New York; 
N. S. Hyatt, Ossining, N. Y.; H. C. Allen, 54 Prospect St., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 
ViegCuamnteo i. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, 
>a. 
Rear-Commodore—H. C. Hoyt, 164 Crescent Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Purser—Frank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Executive Committee—Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y.; John 
S. Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
oot + Governors—C. P. Forbush, 14 Main St., East, Rochester, 


Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 85 Main St., East, Rochester, 
| EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Henri Schaeffer, Manchester, N. H. 
Rear-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Purser, Edw. B. Stearns, Manchester, N. H. 
Executive Committee—B. F. Jacobs, Jr., West Medford, Mass.; 
. S. Pratt, Jr., Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Marcus Butler, 
Lawrence, Mass.; William W. Crosby, Woburn, Mass. 
Sone of Governors—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
ass. 
Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 

Vice-Commodore—Chas. W. McLean, 303 St. James St., Montreal, 
Canada. 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. Sparrow, Toronto. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 

Executive Committee—C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto. 

Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 

Racing Board—E J. Minet, Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, O. 

Rear-Commodore—Chas. J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Purser—Geo. A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 
Executive Committee—Thos. P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 


How to Join the A. C, A, 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the by-laws of the A. C. A.: 

“Application for membership shall be made to the Division 
Pursers, and shall be accompanied by the recommendation of an 
active member and by the sum of two dollars, one dollar as 
entrance fee and one dollar as dues for the current year, to be 
refunded in case of non-election of the applicant.” 


Cruise of the Red and the Green. 





A Canoe Cruise in the Lake Temagami Region. 
r BY ARTHUR L. WHEELER. 


The Story which won the Third Prize of $15 in “Forest 
and Stream” Canoe Cruising Competition. 


(Concluded from page 1\8.) 
PART III.—DIAMOND, LADY EVELYN, AND OBABIKA. 


We were now on the northern watershed from Tema- 
gami. Our camp on Diamond Lake was pitched on an 
island at about the point where the north and west arms 
unite to form the body of the lake. This camp was some 
distance in from the water, and about twenty feet above 
it on a ridge, and we remember it well because there only 


were we able to drive all four posts! The place. 


had been used by hunters, probably Indians, as was 
proved by the presence of an old pair of moose horns. 
Indeed, Diamond Lake is a good locality for moose, for 
there are several fine marshes on its shores, but of this 
more anon. It is famous for its bass, also, and we had 
no difficulty in proving this reputation to be well founded. 

July 17. From west arm of Diamond Lake up the 
north arm to portage into inlet of Lady Evelyn Lake. 
The portage is on the east shore, and is less than a quar- 
ter of a mile long. Down inlet to Lady Evelyn Lake; 
camp on island near the east shore. Distance, about ‘ten 
miles. 

We did not tarry in Diamond Lake, for the lust of 
travel was on us and we felt that there was scant time 
to see more of that wonderful country. Glorious weather 
still favored us, and we got a fairly early start. The out- 
let of Diamond Lake, the point at which the portage. be- 
gins, is unique. With no intermediate stream of any sort, 
Diamond Lake overflows like a full cup. The water drops 
over the edge of the lake in a fall of ten or fifteen feet, 
and then after a few hundred yards of rapids it passes 
into the long and tortuous inlet leading to Lady Evelyn 
Lake. This inlet was the most dangerous place for 
sunken rocks that we encountered. Huge glacial boulders 
lie thickly at some points in the narrow, sluggish stream, 
and waylay the unwary canoeman. We got through to 
the lake with no other mishap than running one canoe 
high upon a rock, but forutnately with no damage to 
the canoe. 


Lady Eyelyn is a fine large Jake, containing many 


islands and having a finer distant view—that of Maple 
Mountain—than Temagami can boast, but the water is 
far less brighter and clear, and the beautiful pines have 
been terribly devastated by a large fire that swept over 
them about thirty years ago. The scars of this conflagra- 
tion are now in great measure obliterated by the hard- 
wood second growth, but thousands of acres of magnifi- 
cent timber are gone forever. Here and there a skeleton 
trunk, towering above the deciduous trees, stands as a 
reminder of the giants of former days. 

Our camp lay on the northwest point of a large island 
about half way up the eastern shore of the lake. We had 
te hurry up the tent for showers were visible to the north. 
Mosquitoes and midges were very thick. 

In the evening we held a council of war. We had now 
reached the parting of the ways. From Lady Evelyn 
Lake it was easy to go out to Temiskaming by way of the 
Montreal River, or to double back on our course and 
return by way of the Metabetchouan, taking in some side 
trips on the way. We had also some idea of going froin 
Lady Evelyn to Sucker Gut Lake, where there is a stream 
offering brook trout fishing. As the country along the 
Montreal is of inferior interest, and as the trouting was 
known to be nothing remarkable, we decided to return 
to Temagami by way of Diamond, Wakimika, and Oba- 
bika lakes, and try for lake trout instead of their more 
refined cousin, the Salvelinus fontinalis. 

July 18 and 19. Meanwhile we spent two days in ex- 
ploring Lady Evelyn Lake. Mosquitoes were numerous, 
as I have said.. So were showers. But bass and blueber- 
ries were equally in evidence. Few good things come to 
us in this life without alloy, but one must not mistake the 
alloy for the pure metal. And so we ate blueberries and 
bass with full enjoyment, meanwhile philosophically slap- 
ping mosquitoes and dodging showers. 

July 20. From Lady Evelyn Lake back to our old camp 
on Diamond Lake. Distance, about ten miles, 

A bright morning promised a cessation of the almost 
continuous showers, but the end was not yet, as we were 
to learn. On the way to the portage we passed a large 
bark canoe with an. Indian family aboard, two men, a 
woman, and three children. It was amusing to watch the 
little five-year-old boy with a miniature paddle dig over 
the side into the water with all the swing of a veteran. 
We had an object lesson of the reason why the Indian is 
au incomparable canceman. At about this time shower 
number one put in an appearance, and the Indians lay to 
under the shelter of a rock. We continued on our way, 
#s the shower was not a heavy one, but going slightly out 
of our way behind an island we reached the portage just 
Lehind the Indians. The rain now came down ir floods, 
and everyone was soaked except the Indian woman and 
the children, for whom the men improvised a rude shel- 
ter with a piece of sail cloth, As we were very wet we 
decided to keep on to our old camp. We arrived at 
about half-past one, lunched, and partially dried our- 
selves. In the afternoon we tried trolling for lakers in 
the west arm and caught our first specimen, a small one 
of a little over two pounds in weight. Just to end the day 
as we began it, we had a close race ‘to camp with another 
shower, which we beat out by a few seconds. Verily it 
was a day of showers. 

July 21. Having caught one laker we decided to re- 
main on Diamond Lake a day and try for more. The net 
result of three or four hours’ work with our clumsy ap- 
paratus was three fish averaging less than three pounds. 
But we were all satisfied, especially as we saw a cow 
moose and two calves, and succeeded in beating out an- 
other shower. At the latter sport we were becoming 
quite proficient. In the course of the day we landed 
at the old Hudson Bay clearing, now abandoned, on the 
northwest shore. The place is now farmed by somebody, 
probably an Indian, and there is a good sized cabin on 
the shore. It is farming under difficulties, however, for 
a considerable portion of the one crop (potatoes) had 
been badly trampled by trespassing moose. The owner 
was not at home when we called. . 

That night we regaled ourselves with a plentiful feast 
of which baked lake trout formed the chief ‘attraction. 
For once we had enough of these fish, and found: them 
very good. : 

July 22. From Diamond Lake by way of the -west_arm 
to portage into inlet of Wakimika. : Down inlet to the 
lake. The portage is-a double one, divided by a pond 
which must be crossed. Total distance, about -twelve 
miles, of which the portage is nearly ‘a mile. ‘Camp on 
Wakimika about three-quarters of a mile from south end 
on western shore. : . 

It was a beautifully clear morning on which we started 
for Wakimika Lake, and the west arm of. Diamond was 
never more lovely than when we paddled leisurely -alon 
beneath its high wooded shores, the way: we sight 
a queer looking craft steering across our bows, ‘which, on 
nearer inspection, proved to be a large porcupine whose 
quills projected from the water like a sail: We photo- 
graphed him and then proceeded on our way. be: 

In a long curve the arm bends to the south and nar- 
rows to a few rods in width as one ‘nears the: portage. 
In many. places here the solid cliffs along the shore are 
marked and grooved by glacial action, and not far from 
the portage there is in the lake a remarkable. i 
“esker” is the scientific term—of glacial: boulders. This 
heap is a hundred yards or more in and thirty or 
forty yards wide.. The stones average three.or four feet 


in diameter, and are deposited in the lake as evenly as 
though they had been put there by the hand of man to 
form a breakwater. Our photograph gives but a poor 
idea of the size and impressiveness of this witness to the 
Titanic forces that once molded that region. : 

The portage is on the west (right-hand shore) and is 
not very plainly marked. We fumbled about a little be- 
fere finding it. One turns into the inlet to the right of 
the last small island in the arm. The landing is made 
among the huge boulders, and the trail, after passing 
through some trees, runs up over a ledge of solid rock 
covered by scarcely anything but a thin skin of moss. 
It then follows the edge of the rock for some distance, 
and finally descends sharply to a small pond. Here the 
canoes must be reloaded and the pond crossed diagonally 
to a point about half way down the opposite shore. There 
the trail is resumed once more. Again it leads up over a 
hill of solid rock and down through the woods to the in- 
let of Wakimika Lake. It is not an easy portage, and 
was especially hard for us because one of the party had 
an attack of lumbago, and although he stuck manfully to 
his laads on the first half of the portage, we forced him 
te give them up on the second half. To cap the climax. 
the inevitable shower appeared just as we completed 
the last trip, and we had a cheerless lunch beneath the 
dripping trees, 7 

Just off the landing, as we were bowling along in what 
we thought was deep water, one canoe nearly ran upon a 
pile of huge boulders lying just beneath the surface. 
Luckily ‘the bowman saw them in time. After this we 
continued without accident to Wakimika Lake, into which 
we slid by way of a brook only a few rods in length, and 
so shallow ‘that one man had to leave each canoe in order 
tc float them through. 

Not knowing where to camp we headed at first for two 
small islands about half way down the east shore. There 
have been camps on these islands, but there is no very 
good place for a tent. While we were prospecting we 
found quantities of very large and luscious blueberries, 
but since there was nothing else to our liking we struck 
across to the west shore. There we found several excel- 
lent spots. The shore is formed by a long, smooth 
ledge shelving gently into the water. Thirty or 
forty feet back from the water the forest begins, and 
there are plenty of. level places for a tent, although 
the rock is so near the surface that no tent posts can 
be driven, We were accustomed to this, however, and 
as a shower was threatening in the northern horizon, 
we made haste to get up the tent. But this time the 
shower passed us by. 

Wakimika is by long odds the finest of all the smaller 
lakes that we saw. It has but three or four islands, so 
that the view is unobstructed, and to the northwest one 
commands a prospect of distant mountains rivalling 
that on Lady Evelyn Lake: It is the haunt of the loon; 
and we saw five of these haunts together. We did little 
fishing, but one of our largest bass was taken with 
the fly, while we were at breakfast the next morning. 
The fisherman had, three attentive coachers who still 
sat at the table, coffee cup in hand, while he played his 
fish. Shouts of “Keep cool!” “Give him the butt!” 
and “Reel him in!’ were obeyed until the bass was 
drawn exhausted upon the rocks. : : 

And I must not neglect to describe the bathing in 
Wakimika, for it was’ unique. The would-be bather 
took his stand on the edge of the ledge, and then 
stepping carefully into the water, slid in an upright 
posture far out to sea like a ship from the ways. The 
ledge was perfectly smooth, and no ice was ever more 
slippery. ; n 

uly 23. From Wakimika down the outlet to Obabika. 
No portage, although two are marked on the map. 
Camp on Obabika, on an island opposite the portage 
into Temagami; distance, about twelve miles. 

Thanks to a good rubbing and dry clothes, our lame 
man was much improved in the morning, and we de- 
cided to keep on to Obabika. Our map showed two 
portages to the south of Wakimika, but noticing that 
the outlet stream had apparently been cut out, we 
determined to go through in the canoes. This proved a 
fortunate decision, for we ‘had one of our most in- 
teresting morning’s paddling down that narrow, sandy 
stream, through -a dense: forest.’-Many times we had 
to use a great‘deal’of care in working our way under 
windfalls and around snags, but never once did we have 
to leave the canoes. It-is doubtful whether the stream 
was at any point wide énough so that we could have 
turried a canoe about-in it. . After about two miles of 
twisting and turning we emerged upon a small, reedy 
pond. From that-point to Obabika the stream was 
much: wider; the woods-were further back, and navi- 
gation was easy. Along this portion of the stream we 
saw many wild ducks. : 

Out upon Obabika a strong north wind was blowing, 
and we had a delightful paddle down the lake on the 
crests of the white¢aps. We lunched upon an island 
near the west shore where there had been an_ Indian 
camp. It was here that one of our canoes chafed a 
small hole-through.-the ¢anvas,-the only leak that was 
caused during the trip. .We repaired it.the same even- 
ing with a Jittle whitelead- and canvas.- Shortly after 
lunch :we fell in with a couple of ranges who ac- 


companied us.as far as the island on which we. made 
our camp. : a 
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Obabika is. a fine lake with a total length of seven- 
teen or eighteen miles. It differs from Temagami 
in two important respects: it has few islands, and the 
water is amber-hued, like that of Lady Evelyn Lake 
and the Metabetchouan waters. Our camp was a very 
pleasant one, although for a time it looked as though 
we might have to go without a bed, since a colony of 
hornets dwelt perilously near the only fir trees. After 
supper, in the glow of a fine sunset, we took the lame 
man out trolling, and he took the largest lake trout of 
the trip, a fish weighing nearly four pounds. : 

July 24. From Obabika, over portage to Obabika 
Bay, an extension of the northwest arm of Temagami. 
Down the arm to our old camp near Bear Island; 
distance, about thirteen miles. , 

The rangers had promised to pass our way on their 
way back to Temagami, and we had half agreed to go 
over the portage with them. About seven o'clock I 
was aroused by the swift click of paddles against the 
gunwales of a canoe. Presently the sound ceased an 
I knew that the rangers were inspecting our camp for 
any signs of that early start that we were going to 
make. Seeing no signs of life—for nobody but my- 
self had heard them—they continued on their way 
without us. About an hour later we tumbled out, 
disgracefully late—but why not at times have your nap 
out in the woods as elsewhere? 

It was but a short paddle from our island to the 
portage, and the portage itself is only a few hundred 
yards in length. We were soon following the tor- 
tuosities of Obabika Bay, and reached the wide 
expanse of the Northwest Arm in time for lunch. 
A two-hour fight with a cross ‘wind took us 
back to the little island camp near the Post at about 
half past three. It was homelike to find our 
bough beds undisturbed, and tent poles all cut and ready 
for use, for all of which we were grateful, for we were 
tired. 

July 25. The wind shifted to the north in the night, 
and by morning a fine, cold rain was driving down the 
lake. By afternoon this had degenerated into a mist 
which interfered with our movements about camp very 
little. We celebrated our return by having a “royal 
gorge” that night. The menu consisted of bacon and 
boiled beans, fried rice cakes and maple syrup, hot 
biscuits and cocoa. This followed by a pipe before a 
roaring camp-fire put us in the proper frame of mind 
for a sound night’s rest. But before we turned in, we 
discussed our enforced return to civilization, and de- 
cided to make an early start on the following day, 
fully expecting to start in the rain. 

July 26. From Bear Island to end of Northeast 
Arm of Temagami. Camp, the same we occupied 
going in; distance, about sixteen miles. 
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The Maiden Cruise of Istar. 


F Green: L. I, to St. Johns, N. and Return, 
_ rely 16 to Sptoober’ 8 1908, 





BY BROOKS H. WELLS, NEW YORK CITY. 


“O ZEgir, friend, thy years are fleet— 
Soon comes the time of couch and staff; 
We follow thee with earnest feet, 
Nor dream thy joys in half. 
The hurrying wine of living strife 
Upon the eager lip is sweet, 
And to the jeweled brim we’ll quaff 
The glorious cup of life. 


“O Algir, take my hands in thine— 
Soft ease and safety are but vain; 
We'll quaff with thee the windy wine 
And dare the farthest main. 
Thy breath is round us, wild and warm, 
And bright along the rushing brine 
We sweep with all thy shining train 
On pluméd wings of storm.” 
—McNeal. 


THE Maine coast is beautiful, and could we eliminate 
the fog would be a paradise for the small boat. Even 
with the fog, cold, wet, and blinding, and with weather as 
fickle as chance, it is most fascinating to him who wouid 
lie near to nature’s heart, who loves the sea, and who de- 
ss in overcoming difficulties purely for the pleasure 
of i 

If he goes as he should, as his own skipper, crew and 
cook, or with a companion or two to do their share, he is 
certain to be a better man for it both in body and mind, 
oe ee Suse — en: pn coolness in the 
‘ace O r, and quick decision. Try it if you can get 
a boat that is strongly built, decked, and made so that al 
openings can be securely closed, and deep enough so that 
a capsize is unlikely. Size is of less i nce- than 
Staunchness. The yawl rig is the safest and most easily 


managed. : 
Stafting from Long Island Sound the first bit of open 


Sea cémes in the twenty-five miles from Watch Hill b 
Point Judith to Newport, but the nearly completed har- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


We were off about eight o’clock, agreeably surprised 
to find that the rain had blown over in the night, and 
that it was a most beautiful day with clear, crisp air 
and a strong north wind. We had reduced our loads 
to the smallest dimensions, leaving behind everything 
that had served its purpose and repacking the remnant 
in the smallest possible space. Portages could now be 
made in practically one trip, although one man had to 
go back each time for some of the light stuff. 

Bidding good-by to Mr. Woods and the friendly 
rangers at the Post, we headed for Metagama Point 
aided by the wind. After rounding the point we hugged 
the north shore as closely as possible, but even so, we 
caught it pretty strongly off one or two bays that we 
had to cross, and we congratulated ourselves that this 
same wind was not blowing from the east. 

Passing over this portion of the country, which 
I have already described, I will pass on to the outlet of 
Rabbit Lake, which we reached on the afternoon of 
Monday, the 27th, having made four portages and 
about thirty-five miles in two days. This was good time 
for us, although in reality, rather slow going. While 
we were encamped at the outlet of Rabbit Lake, a 
voyageur passed us about nine o'clock in the evening, 
who made the whole trip from Temagami to the mouth 
of the Montreal River, a distance of about fifty miles, 
in eleven hours, traveling nearly all night and making 
nine portages. But he was professional, and we, as 
amateurs, were entirely satisfied with our rate of pro- 
gress. 

July 28. From outlet of Rabbit Lake down the 
Metabetchouan to head of Third Bass Pond. Four 
portages, all on the right bank. Camp, the same we 
had occupied before at the head of Third Pond; dis- 
tance, about seven miles. 

This was emphatically a day of work. But two miles 
down the river we came to the first portage. This is 
made necessary by the Rabbit Chute where the river 
boils down through a cleft in the rocks, and thence over 
a series of ledges. The portage is about three-quarters 
of a mile long. Then follow two more portages, and 
finally the long Side Rock, where the trail leads up and 
along the side of a hill of solid rock covered by a 
scanty growth of trees and bushes, among which are 
many blueberries. It is about a mile in length, and the 
footing in many places is none of the best. A spring 
brook crosses the trail just below its upper end, and 
we availed ourselves of its cold water at lunch. Here 
we saw the only elms we had noticed during our 
wanderings, likewise the only minister, an itinerant 
Presbyterian, carrying his own Peterboro canoe. He 
was bound for the country south of Rabbit Lake. It 
is not an easy parish for pastoral calls; but the life 
has its charms, and he seemed well content. 
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bor of refuge just west of the point makes a convenient. 
even if somewhat treacherous, haven for the belated 
sailor. From Point Judith-to the Vineyard Sound is 
another long stretch of about twenty-five miles of open 
water, but, if you like, you can coast along by Newport, 
Sakonnet, and the Hen and Chickens and never be more 
than five miles from a harbor. 

The most exposed part of the run is that from Hyannis 





Vineyard Sound Light Vessel. 


over the shoals and up the cape to Provincetown or Cape 
Ann. For this the little fellow must. wait for favorable 
weather, and while waiting should study the Current 
Table for Nantucket and the Vineyard Sound in Part ITI. 
of the U. S. Coast Pilot, so as to be able to get clear ever 
the shoals with.a fair tide. If drawing under five feet 
he may try. the Point Channel after he has carefully 
studied the large scale chart, remembering that he must 
have a fair tide and must keep close in to the beach until 
foot the Monomoy light. The shoals near the beach off 
require care, as they change from year to year. 
From Cape Ann to Portland: 


: u are seldom more than 
eight miles from a harbor, 3 


from Portland to Little 
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From the foot of the Side Rock Portage it was but 
a short paddle to Fourth Bass Pond, where we struck 
our own trail again, for it was at this point that we 
had turned aside to enter McDonald Lake. Running 
down the swift water up which we had towed our 
canoes, we were once more at our former camp on 
Third Bass Pond. A fine drizzle set in as soon as we 
reached camp, and continued most of the night, but we 
had a good fire, and even accomplished a little fishing 
before darkness came on. Among the spoils was a 
good two-pound bass, taken off the rocks with the fly. 

July 29. Through Third, Second, and First Bass 
Ponds. Over Clay Hill Portage, down the Metabetch- 
ouan, to Bonner’s (Montreal River); distance, about 
eight miles. ; 

We had now but one more portage to make, the 
dreaded Clay Hill; but we had a day in which to ac- 
complish it, and so we decided to put all our duffle in 
practically final shape before leaving camp. After a 
heavy shower at about eight o’clock the sun came out, 
but the day was close and warm. We breakfasted at 
about half-past ten, and spent the rest of the morning 
in packing. In the course of this we made an inventory 
of our supplies, and it may perhaps interest those who 
take similar trips to know how we came out. There 
remained about 8tbs. of bacon (besides about 6lbs. 
given away at Bear Island), %4lb. maccaroni, ib. 
sugar, %lb. baking powder, 2lbs. salt pork, %4Ib. tea, 
3lbs. rice, % bar of soap, and 114 cans milk. Every- 
thing else had been eaten clean. On the whole, we 
were pleased with the closeness of our estimate. This 
surplus we left in our remaining box, and we have 
reason to believe that there was no waste, for we told 
one of the rangers where it was. 

Then, having dedicated our cast-off clothes to the gods 
of the woods, we girded our loins for the final strug- 
gle with Clay Hill. It proved pretty hot, but a good 
bath at the end and clean clothes put us in fine fettle 
once more, and the three miles to Bonner’s were made 
in good time. 

ur trip was virtually at an end, and of the return 
to civilization little need be said. Early on the next 
day we took the steamer for Temiskaming, where we 
sold one of oursfaithful canoes, and saw it start back 
into the woods within an hour whither we should have 
been glad to accompany it. The same night we boarded 
the express at Mattawa, arriving next morning atthe 
Canadian Capital. In Ottawa we were forced to spend 
most of the day, but the city is so beautiful that the 
time was well spent. Yes, our trip was over. But no 
one ever visits the Temagami country without bring- 
ing away a resolve to go again, and we are living in 
hopes that the happy time may not be overfar in the 
future. 


River there is always a shelter in sight. From Little 
River to St. John, N. B., the way is more exposed, but 
may be negotiated with care. 

The small boat should usually be content with a point 
not further east than Mt. Desert, or Winter Harbor, and 
should. not venture beyond until both skipper and boat 
have been proved worthy. 

In preparing for a cruise, be extravagant when it comes 
to matters of safety, and have good side and anchor lights. 

Get the best 34-inch or 4-inch liquid compass that you 
can buy, and a good binnacle. Set it carefully so that a 
line passing through the lubber’s point and the center of 
the card is exactly parallel with the fore and aft line 
of the keel. 

Know the deviation of your compass on all courses. 
There may be none on a small boat, but be sure about it. 
Always stow all iron articles in the same place, and as far 
away from your compass as possible. Don’t, in a fog, 
stand your horn upright near the compass, and expect to 
fetch where you think you are pointing. 

Carry the latest buoy and light list and a full set of 
Government largest scale charts of the waters you expect 
to sail over. Until you become expert, lay off every 
course with parallel rule and dividers and sail by compass 
and log. You then soon learn to allow for leeway and 
current, and to know your exact position at all times, so 
that when fog comes you have confidence to hold your 
course, and skill to make it. 

_ Keep yourself familiar with every Jine, spar, and fasten- 
ing of your boat and rigging, so as to detect and remedy 
any sign of weakness or wear. 

Carry two anchors of good weight, long shanked and 
stocked, and plenty of spare cable, not too heavy, but re- 
liable. Then carry.an extra anchor below. If you have 
to drop your hook on rocky bottom, first carry the cable 
down: the shank of the anchor and secure it to the crown 
by a clove hitch, then bring the cable back to the ring 
and. make .it fast with a single loose turn of marline. 
Neglect of this precaution has lost many an anchor, but 
when an anchor is “muzzled” in this way don’t put too 
much faith in-it, as it may break out when you most wish 
it to hold. 

The blue pigeon”-is not so frequently needed on the 
Maine -coast, where the rocks and reefs usually . rise 

from deep water, as it is on the sandy shores 
and bars south from Boston, but don’t forget it. Carry 
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a seven-pound lead with seven fathoms of light line to 
use in picking your way to an anchorage in a fog and for 
making sure of the character of the bottom. If you ex- 
pect to go offshore, a deep sea lead that can find the ooze 
at one hundred fathoms will be useful. 

Always know that your pump is in working order. 
Keep your fresh water tank full when you can, and have 
stores to last a fortnight in case of the possible accident 
of being blown to sea. 

Keep an observant eye on the weather, and learn to 
read the lessons of the air, clouds, and sky. Carry a 
good aneroid barometer. Always expect fog when ‘the 
wind comes off the ocean from E. by S. to W.S.W., and 
always expect an early morning north wind to fail by 
8:30 or 9 A. M. Sometimes you will be pleasantly disap- 
pcinted in both cases, but expect the worst. 

Try your boat to the utmost limit on occasions when 





Wood Boat on the St. John River. 


you have a harbor close under your lee, and so learn 
what she can do in a fight against sea and wind, and 
give her your confidence accordingly, but when caught 
outside in a blow, go easy. 





Istar is a younger sister of Altair, and in time may 
win her way as deeply into her skipper’s heart. She is 
described and pictured in the Forest AND STREAM for 
March 21, 1903; 41ft. 3in. over all, she is 27ft. 6in. on 
the waterline, and has an extreme beam of toft. She 
draws 5ft. 6in., and has a least freeboard of 2ft. 8in. With 
7,000 pounds of lead on her keel she was not stiff enough 
to suit her skipper, and about 900 pounds more were 
stowed inside, with a remarkable increase in stability. 
She is rigged as a yawl with double headsail, and carrics 
a topsail on a pole mast. Her balloon jib is large, and 
is arranged so that it can be used also as a spinnaker 
This sail proved of the greatest value in the light winds 
of midsummer, and would pull like a horse when every- 
thing else hung flat. The boat is framed in oak, and 
planked with cedar. There is 6ft. headroom in the cabin, 
berths for four, and room for a man forward. On the 
present cruise the skipper was accompanied by a friend, 
Sedgwick S., and carried for the first time a paid hand, 
who will be known in the narrative as the mate. 





In all the glory of fresh paint and shining varnish, Istar 
slid off the ways on the morning of July 16, just as the 
sun had risen high enough to peep at her over the top of 
the Greenport breakwater, and at 9:30 she was running 
with all sail set toward the east and the fascination of 
the wide sea. The cruise had begun auspiciously. The 
air was fresh and the heavens a transparent blue. The 
West Wind was turbulent, but as clear-eyed and sunny as 
the skies above him, and the Sea smiled as he kissed her. 





The Virgin’s Breasts—Moosabec Reach. 


At 11:10 passed the Gas Buoy off Gardiner’s Island 
and set a course E. by N. for the whistle off Point Judith. 
A littie later, while looking at the fort on Little Gull, we 
saw the flash of a gun, a second after heard the roar of 
a heavy shell passing directly over us, and turning quickly 
caught a glimpse of the black dot of the projectile as it 
dropped toward the point where a jet of white water 
marked its fall. 

Passed Judith at 5, and at 7 were getting supper in 
Newport Harbor. 

We left Newport the next day at noon, having waited 
to compare our watches at the falling of the time ball on 
the torpedo station, and sailed away over a little rounded 
swell to the Vineyard, anchoring for the night well up in 
Tarpaulin Cove. The next morning ran over. to. the 
Vineyard Haven and anchored off the village at the head 
of the harbor. Quite early in the morning the sky began 
to darken and looked smooth and greasy, except where 
the clouds banked heavily in the south, At noon south- 


west storm signals were set on East Chop. About 3 
P. M. the barometer began to fall slowly, and at 10, when 
the gale broke loose, had dropped three-tenths of an 
inch. The wind, backed suddenly to E.S.E., and blew 
furiously for three hours while we rode securely to two 
anchors with a long scope of cable. Others were not so 
fortunate, for a number of small yachts dragged or broke 
away from their moorings and went high on the beach. 

This blow was one of the most dangerous summer 
storms that have swept Nantucket Sound in years. For- 
tunately it gave many hours’ plain warning of its com- 
ing, and nearly all craft were able to make harbor. That 
Ayaya and Emblem were able to ride safely through the 
fury of the night in the open water of the Sound, exacts 
the highest tribute to the staunchness of the craft and to 
the skill, courage, and efficiency of their skippers. 

The skipper had to wait several days at the Vineyard 
for certain important letters, and then ran down to 
Hyannis Port. The next morning opened showery with 
thin fog. At 9:30 we ran out from behind Hyannis break- 
water and started to beat with light S.E. wind and head 
tide down the Sound to the Handkerchief Light vessel, 
which we passed at 3:15 in a clear air and the first of a 
fair tide. At the entrance to the Pollock Rip Slue an 
extremely dense fog rolled in, through which the Shoal 
Light vessel loomed gigantic when we passed her close 
aboard to port at 5:15. By log and compass we sailed 
along through the night, passing many sailing vessels and 
steamers, but all at safe distance. At 2 A. M. the fog 
was extremely thick and the wind light $.S.E. By dead 
reckoning we were then five miles N.34E. from the High- 
land Light, and heading in the same direction for Cape 
Elizabeth Lights, 86'4 miles away. In answer to three 
biasts on our horn, from somewhere ahead in the black- 
ness came the hoarse call of a steamer’s whistle. Again 
we blew, and again came back the answer, this time much 
rearer and from wel! off our port bow. A few seconds 
later the white bow lights of a big steamer came into 
view seemingly higher than our masthead. There was an 
instant’s vision of a knife-like bow towering over us and 
the hissing of a steel stem through the sea. The mate 
had thrown the tiller hard up, and, as it rushed by with 
hardly two feet to spare, we came around parallel with the 
steamer, and in the white water from its bow. 

The skipper had been forward manipulating the horn. 
As he -went aft he felt that he was curiously unmoved by 
the incident, and appreciating fully the danger, rather won- 
dered that he was not frightened. Yet it was with a feel- 
ing of almost resentment that he saw the mate, who, by 
his quickness in making the right move at the right in- 
stant, had turned us aside in the nick of time, sitting with 





A Day Mark—Mussel Ridge Channel. 


one hand on the tiller and the other pressed over his 
heart, and with wide eyes that still stared unwink- 
ing into the blackness. Sedgwick slept peacefully 
below. We held our course until twenty-six miles from 
the Highlands. Then, the dense fog and light airs which 
had kept us awake all night continuing with no prospect 
of a change, we ran off for Eastern Point, smelled our 
way into Gloucester, had an early dinner, and turned in 
before five for a good long sleep. 

July 24-26. Beautiful clear, cool morning. Light N.W. 
wind. Sailed at 5:30 A. M., and had breakfast under way. 
Becalmed three miles N.E. from Halibut Point at 9 
A. M., and drifted with occasional light airs all day, so 
that it was 6:30 when we passed the gray tower of Boone 
Island. After this the wind came light but steady from 
the north, and carried us to an anchorage in Portland 
harbor by 2 A. M. Slept soundly until 8. Breakfasted 
luxuriously at 9, and early in the afternoon sailed away 
among the ever-lovely islands of Casco Bay, and put in 
for the night at Potts Harbor. It rained hard all night, 
but was clear and calm the next morning. Sailed about 
noon and drifted along in light airs to Boothbay. Soon 
after we got under way the strap holding the upper peak 
halliard block parted, fortunately in a light air, while we 
had the topsail on her so that the slender line of the 
topsail sheet held the gaff from dropping. A few minutes 
leter the shackle holding the sail at the jaws of the gaft 
was found to be broken, and then, with a sudden leap 
from the deck, one of the main sheet blocks went flying 
out to the boom end. “This is because we are sailing on 
Sunday,” said the mate, solemnly, as we were making tem- 
porary repairs. Barometer dropped steadily all day, fall- 
ing from 29.98 to 29.61. A heavy dark cloud bank in the 
north and west promised wind by nightfall, and it kept its 
promise. 

July 27. A fresh gale blew from N.N.W. 

The mate, who is very expert in all that pertains to the 
sailor’s handicraft, finished the new strap for the peak 
block about 10 A. M. As Istar was dragging two anchors 
and in danger of going ashore, the wind having freshened 
to over forty-five miles an hour, we got under way with 
close reefed mainsail, small jib and mizzen, but had to 
take in the mizzen a few minutes later. Ran off. easily 
and expected to make Owl’s Head, but when we opened 
up the bay beyond Pemaquid the flying spray driven from 
the crests of the steep offstiqre chop, soon filled and 
swamped the tender which we towed close under the 


counter. The wind came out more ahead, the swamped 
boat towed very heavily, and we found it best to run into 
the Herring Gut, where we dropped both hooks and rode 
with forty fathoms of cable to each. 

July 28 we made one of the most enjoyable runs of 
the cruise. Passed out by Marshall Point Light at 7:45 
A. M. Wind light N.; Whitehead at 9:03, fair tide. In 
the Mussel Ridge were becalmed for a few minutes until 
the S.W. wind came and blew us along across west 
Penobscc: Bay, Fox Island Thoroughfare, with its charm- 
ing reaches, and by Goose Rock Light at 1 P. M. Here 
the wind freshened and held true and steady for the rest 
of the day. Passed Lazygut Ledges at 3, Bass Head at 
4:15, and Winter Harbor Light at 6:45, taking the 
average speed for the day’s run six miles an hour. A 
thickening in the S. and S.E., falling barometer, increas- 
ing moisture in the air, and increasing wind presage rain 
and wind for to-morrow. 

July 29 gave us rain, fog, and S.E. wind. On the 3oth 





An Eel Fisherman—St. John River. 


the wind had become a gale, with a rising barometer. 
The 31st opened beautiful and clear. A good sailing 
breeze came out from the west about 9:30, and we ran 
out from Winter Harbor into the great swells that were 
rolling heavily in from the S.E. By Schoodic, Petit 
Manan, through Moosabec Reach, by the Virgin’s Breasts 
to the rocky islets of the Brothers the wind held fair and 
fresh, so we sailed on over the blue for Little River. 
Alas, the tide began to run ebb and the wind to fail as 
Istar turned inquiringly along the west shore of Machias 
Bay until she found her way to a snug berth in the beau- 
tiful little cove called Buck’s Harbor, where she closed 
her wings for a night’s rest. The run of forty-three miles 
was made in six hours and thirty-six minvtes. 

August 1. The sun was shining high above the hills 
through an air so crisp that one felt it a joy merely to 
be alive, when we ran between the heads of Buck’s Har- 
bor, across Machias Bay and through the intricate passage 
of Cross Island Narrows. Here we met the strong ebb 
coming out of the Grand Manan channel, and made slow 
headway, not passing Quoddy Head until 12:20 with the 
first of the flood. Went by Lubec to Eastport for letters 
und provisions, then across the line into Canada and up 
through the islands at the entrance of Passamaquoddy 
Bay to Bliss Harbor. 

The tidal currents about here are very strong, and one 
should study chart and Coast Pilot carefully before sail- 
ing. At the entrance between Eastport and Deer Island 
whirlpools are formed at certain times of the tide which 
rival the famed Maelstrom and have been known to en- 
guif vessels of twelve tons. At the other entrance, the 
Letite Passage, the swirling tides setting over sunken 
reefs form dangerous overtfalls. Bliss Harbor, an oval 
basin a mile and a half long, with deep water, bold, rocky 





Passamaquoddy Bay—Off Eastport. 


shores, and good holding ground, is an ideal anchorage, 
but lonesome, desolate, and deserted most of the time. 
The skipper never sees it without wishing that he could 
“rub the lamp” and transport it bodily to some place 
where it could be appreciated. 

The next day we ran up to St. John. The coast is bleak, 
desolate, and bold, with a sombre beauty of its own. St. 
John is a picturesque and active shipping port of some 
fifty thousand inhabitants, and much of interest to the 
visiting yachtsman. The river, a noble stream navigable 
for ninety miles, pours its flood into the bay through a 
Cefile in the rocks scarcely forty yards wide. The tidal 
change above the defile is very small, while on the. bay 
side 1s a rise and fall of from twenty-three to twenty- 
seven feet, so that the water of the sea is alternately far 
above and far below that of the river. Vessels can only 
pass through these “reversible falls” during the few 
minutes in each tide when the waters are at the same 
level. We went ashore to report at the Custom House 
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and to pay our respects to Mr. A. BE, Adams, a prominent 
business man, a member of the Royal Kennebatasis Y. C., 
and a most charming and courteous gentleman to whom, 
and to Dr. Daniel, a former mayor of the city, we wete 
indebted for many favors and much information. To them 
we extend our thanks and heartily commend any visiting 
yachtsmen. The yacht club have issued a small plan of 
the river which makes it easy for a boat drawing under 
eight feet to go up as far as Fredericton. Below Gage- 
town the navigation is very easy, above that point it is 
safer to have a pilot, and there is none better than Capt. 
Perley. The river is ideal for sailing or canoeing, and 
one could spend a whole summer exploring its beauties. 

One bright morning a tug pulled us through the falls 
on the “flood slack,” and we sailed away up the river 
through picturesque placid reaches edged by high, 
rounded, wooded hills, and with many glimpses of little 
sandy points and stretches of gleaming waters. Anchored 
for the night off the grassy edges of the Mistake, and 
when morning came hoisted sail and again resumed our 
dreamy way up the river. By and by the hills began 
to recede, and we sailed through a flatter and more fertile 
land. But the wind kept light, we only crawled slowly 
up, and we reached our time limit at the upper end of 
Little Musquash and turned Istar’s bow homeward. 

The minute she started for home she began to go like 
a hungry horse turned toward his stable. With a freshen- 
ing wind and fair tide she reached rapidly down the 
stream, running in three hours nearly to our anchorage 
cf the night before. Choosing a little cove by the church 
just above Van Wart’s, we made snug for the night out 
cf the way of any stray steamer or raft that might come 
along. Did not get away from our anchorage until about 
g A. M., and then soon had to anchor again and wait until 
noon for wind enough to enable Istar to beat her way 
against the incoming flood. Shortly after the wind 
freshened to a good whole sail breeze, but from dead 
ahead, and each time we came to a turn in the river the 
wind was still ahead. At 5:30 we were tying up along- 
side a tug at Indiantown just above the falls, and at 8 
the next morning were passing a line to the Wm. H. Mur- 
ray for a tow through the gorge and out to the southern 
end of Partridge Island. 

Here we found a confused old sea and a light wind 
from S.E. The wind freshened rapidly and kicked up a 
stiff chop against the eastward-flowing current. At 9:45 
Musquash Light, marking the harbor where Altair had 
rested for several days on her last cruise, was abeam, 
and it was slack water. At 11:20 passed Point Lepreau 
close in to keep out of the rip and bore away for Bliss 
Harbor. Wind fresh E. When five knots N.E. from 
East Wolf decided to run down to Grand Manan Channel. 
Day cloudy. Considerable sea. Beautiful sailing. Passed 
South Wolf Light at 1:30. Set spinnaker, and at 3:10 
Quoddy Head was N.W. by W., distant two and a half 
miles. Here we met the three-mile current of the flood 
and made slower progress, not entering Little River, 
twelve miles beyond, until 6:24. Night closed in with 
rain and fog. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Norwalk Y. C. 


BY GEORGE E. CURTIS, SECRETARY NORWALK Y. C 


Ir has been said that the happiest nations are those 
which have no history. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that the existence oi the Norwalk Y. C. has been as 
harmonious as its history is brief and uneventful. 

Back in the early ’gos, there existed in South Nor- 
walk, Conn., an organization known as the Norwalk 
Cc. C. Its membership, which was very small, was com- 
posed of good fellows who loved the water and who 
were never happier than when navigating the perilous 
expanse of Norwalk Harbor in their little craft. 

The “club house” was a little shack at the eastern 
end of the drawbridge, at the head of the harbor proper. 

The writer, not having been a fellow member with 
those choice spirits, cannot tell from experience of the 
doings iu that little boat house when the members were 
gathered there after their boats were hauled in out of 
the wet. But no one who knows the crowd will sup- 
pose tliat they spent the time in sleep. As time passed, 
it was borne in upon this little group, who numbered 
less than a dozen all told, that for various reasons 
their quarters and facilities were inadequate. To re- 
main where they were meant that the membership could 
not be increased, nor was there suitable anchorage 
there for real boats, which by that time some of the 
members aspired to own. So out of their necessity was 
born the idea that resulted in the organization of the 
Norwalk Y. C. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider ways and means, and search for a suitable site 
was begun. 

The first one decided upon was across the harbor, 
nearly opposite the one then occupied. The owner of 
the property agreed to build a suitable house and rent 
to the club. Plans for the building were drawn, but 
before anything further was done in the matter the 
property owner died. Though the upsetting of their 
plans at that time was somewhat discouraging, it was 
really a blessing in disguise, for it would have been a 
great mistake to have located the club at the head of the 
harbor, several miles from open water, and connected 
with it only by a narrow and tortuous channel. This 
channel at low tide is really the only navigable portion 
of the upper harbor, as our canoe club friends had 
learned by bitter experience. Many a time and oft they 
had been compelled to beat up or down that narrow 
way against wind and tide, with a vast expanse of 
hardly submerged mud flats on either side; and some- 
times on returnig from a day’s outing, had found their 
boat house several yards from the water’s edge. 

While the search for a site was going on, the very 
serious matter of financing the club was being consid- 
ered. That was no small problem, for at that ume, the 
year 1894, “hard times” were upon the country, and 
money was not plentiful. 

After due consideration, the following somewhat 
novel plan was decided upon. The club (which had 
been incorporated in the meantime) would issue cer- 
tificates of ownership in its property, both real and 
personal, upon which it was promised to pay interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, The shares were 
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Chart of Course taken by Istar on Her Maiden Cruise. 


of the face value of $10 each, and it was provided in 
the constitution that each member must own and hold 
at least one share, beside paying an entrance fee. Own- 
ership of them was not restricted to members, how- 
ever, and a large number of shares were subscribed for 
by outsiders, who were interested in the club’s success. 
Of course, many of the members subscribed for more 
than the one necessary share; some of them for blocks 
of five or ten shares. 

It may not be amiss to mention here that this pian 
worked sc well that it was adopted later, I believe, by 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., Y. C., and I quote here a 
portion of an article printed in one of the journals of 


fied in cntertaining ideas of a more pretentious estab- 
lishment than they had at first considered. 

Shortly before the time of which we are writing, a 
trolley 10ad had been opened between South Norwalk 
and Roton Point, making accessible the delightful 
shores of the lower harbor. Probably the most at- 
tractive portion of those shores is what is known as 
Hickory Bluff. 

Fronting on Wilson’s Cove, a broad arm of:the har- 
bor, it commands a beautiful view of the picturesque 
Norwalk Islands, and beyond them the Sound. Here, 
it was thought, was the ideal spot, and ere long a build- 
ing jot running through from the highway to the water 





Norwalk Yacht Club House, 


ew the year following the opening of the Norwalk 


“At the annual meeting of the Grand Rapids Y. C., at 
the Morton, last night, C. B. Judd, H. Emery Pease 
and L. C. Stow were appointed a committee to consider 
the advisability of, and lay plans for, the erection of a 
new $3,000 boat house at Ottawa Beach. Mr. Pease is 
also a member of the Norwalk (Conn.) Y. C., and he 
gave a talk on how a boat house was erected there.” 

Mr. Pease, who was one of the most active and effi- 
cient of the promoters of the Norwalk Y. C., moved 
to Grand Rapids shortly after its opening. 

To return to the affairs of the local organization, 
subscriptions for shares and applications for member- 
ship were secured in such gratifying numbers that the 
outlook became very encouraging, so much so, in fact, 
that the committee on location and building felt justi- 


had been purchased and a contract for the club house 
had been let. 

The formal opening of the new station took place 
on Decoration Day, May 30, 1895, and marked the 
commencement of a new era for Norwalk yachtsmen. 
The club house was a substantial and commodious 
structure, two stories high, with attic above. The first 
floor was fitted up as a storage room for the smaller 
craft, and was surrounded with lockers, while the one 
above made an excellent hall for receptions and dances. 

A broad balcony, extending around two sides of the 
building at the second story, added to its attractiveness, 
and it soon became one of the most popular seaside 
resorts in the town. The membership of the club steadily 
increased, and it was not long before the century mark 
was reached. For several years past the average mem- 
bership has been about one hundred and ten, running 





Norwalk Harbor, L. I, Sound, from Hickory Bluff, 


Norwalk ¥. C. House in foreground, Sheffield Island in middle distance, 
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up last summer to one hundred and twenty. 

The incorporators and charter members numbered 
fifteen, most of whom had been members of the old 
canoe club. The first commodore was Mr. Gilbert E. 
Bogart, of South Norwalk, and the first vice-commo- 
dore Mr. A. E. Chasmar, of New York. Mr. Chasmar 
served six years as vice-commodore, refusing promo- 
oan until 1902, during which year he served as commo- 

ore. 

Following Mr. Bogart, the office was most ably filled 
for three years by Mr. Philip G. Sanford, then a prom- 
inent member and officer of the Atlantic Y. C. Other 
commodores have been Messrs. Chas. B. Keeler, of 
New Canaan, 1899; Clarence F. Osborn, of Norwalk, 
1900-01, and James A. Farrell, of New York, the 
present incumbent. Com. Osborn’s administration was 
a most successful one, owing to his unremitting efforts 
to bring the club into close touch with our sister clubs 
on both sides of the Sound. His flagship, Gemini, was 
kept busy between New York and New London, and 
he never let pass an opportunity of persuading a 
yachtsman to enter our races or visit the Norwalk Y. 
C., while cruising. During his second term he per- 
suaded Com. Banks, of the Atlantic Y. C., who is one 
of our members, to make our station one of the 
rendezvous of the Atlantic on their annual cruise. Their 
fleet arrived according to schedule on Saturday after- 
noon, Aug. 24, 1901, in the midst of one of the hardest 
downpours we have had in years. It rained so hard 
that it was almost impossible to see the vessels as they 
dropped their hooks off the club house. Their cap- 
tains and guests were half drowned in the deluge, but 
in spite of its inauspicious commencement, their visit 
here was a memorable one. A smoker was tendered 
to our guests that evening at the club house. Tae 
weather had cleared, and all hands had a most jolly 
time, whil: the Norwalk boys improved the oppor 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the courteous and 
affable gentlemen from the historic club at Sea Gate, 
who honored us by being our guests. The following 
morning, Sunday, services were conducted on the 
Water Witch, the Atlantic flagship, by our chaplain, 
the Rev. J. McClure Bellows, now a chaplain in the U. 
S. Navy. te 

On Monday morning our visitors departed to the 
eastward, leaving a most pleasant impression in_the 
hearts and minds of the members of the Norwalk Y. C. 

Last summer, through the instrumentality of Com. 
Farrell, we were honored by a visit from the fleet of the 
Horseshoe Harbor Club, then on their annual cruise; 
and upon this occasion also we met our brother yachts- 
men from Larchmont at a smoker and made the ac- 
quaintance of a host of “bang-up” good fellows. 

The value to a club and its members of such fra- 
ternal intercourse, it seems to the writer, can hardly 
be overestimated. : 

In racing, the Norwalk Y. C. has not been especially 
prominent, though we usually have a goodly list of 
entries in the smaller classes for our annual regatta on 
Labor Day. se f ag 

In closing this sketch, it is my desire to invite the 
attention of yachtsmen along the Sound and its ad- 
jacent waters—especially those who cruise in these 
waters—to the superior advantages of Norwalk or 
Sheffield Island Harbor as a port of call. 

It is the only harbor worthy of the name on the 
Connecticut side west of New Haven. In its waters, 
between the outer chain of islands and the mainland, 
an enormous fleet of yachts may lie in safety, protected 
by natural breakwaters from the fury of the elements. 

The main channel is half a mile wide, with from two 
to three fathoms depth of water and good holding 
ground. In fact, but a few years ago the New York 
Y. C. was seriously considering the purchase of a por- 
tion of Sheffield Island and the establishment of a 

ation there. 

“lea that the new lighthouse at the outer end of the 
formerly dangerous Green’s Ledge is in operation, the 
way into port is as plain and unmistakable as can be. 
The station of the yacht club is but twenty minutes by 
trolley from the South Norwalk railway station, bring- 
ing the club within an hour and a half of New York. 
There is a long-distance telephone in the club house, 
and ice and water may be obtained there, while sup- 
plies of all sorts may be had in South Norwalk. 

Season after season the attractions and advantages 
of this harbor have become better known. Each suc- 
ceeding year brings a greater number of cruising boats 
to the anchorage off our club house, and it is a question 
of but a short time before Norwalk Harbor will be one 
of the most frequented and popular of the harbors along 


the Sound. 





Little Shamrock Measurement. 


CueveLann, O., Feb. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In a recent issue of your paper you published a cor- 
rection, coming in the form of a sarcastic letter written 
by Mr. E. T. Balcom, of the Columbia Y. C., of 
Chicago. I never stated that Little Shamrock had not 
been measured by the official measurer of the Country 
Club of Detroit, and to settle this question, respect- 
fully refer you to the article which drew forth this 
response from Mr. Balcom. The gentleman is fully 
aware that the design from which the craft under dis- 
cussion was built; measured one-half a degree in excess 
of the restriction, and he gives a very unsatisfactory ex- 
planation of the facts, by stating the following, which 
appeared in the January 16 issue: “I can very easily 
comprehend how the bow could be measured on a 
drawing and found over the thirty degree limit, as én 
measuring three drawings of deck, it was found that 
one —— wn degrees, ae tly Jo. ‘ 
and another 29% degrees. is is V 
for, as a reduction oi a deck platform, 36ft.- 
it so small that the minutest increase in 
the drawing will make an-angle vary*a: 
way or the other, or the 
ruler will do the same thing, and.such a. € 
can only be —— by measurement of the 
of the yacht itself.” Se 

It Sees to me that this is a very small way of 
dodging the issue, and Mr. Balcom, in reality, com- 
mitting himself, by admitting that one design was a half 
a degree over the restriction, and gives an explanation 
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that one line being made slightly heavier than the other 
might be responsible for the apparent error. During 
my long experience as a yachtsman, and yachting writer, 
I have handled hundreds of plans, and have yet to see 
a design from a first-class naval architect, on which 
the work was so miserably poor that one line would be 
so much heavier than the other as to make a difference 
of half a degree. I should like to see a design of that 
kind, and would be especially interested to see if the 
Signature was attached, giving the name of the man 
whose work it was. 

I did not state that I had measured the craft, but re- 
ceived my information from Detroit, and it seems to 
be pretty reliable in that another allusion was hurled 
at my supposed informant. 

However, my information did come from the source 
Mr .Balcom supposed. But believing that he could hit 
the nail on the head, he states the following: “Little 
Shamrock is laid up here, and can easily be measured, 
and thus stop all controversy on the subject, which 
seem to have arisen from the statement of a disap- 
pointed designer.” 

The disappointed designer, as Mr. Balcom terms him, 
was in no way implicated with the information I re- 
ceived, but as I have since learned, has a complete 
set of plans, from which the Little Shamrock was 
built, and by carefully measuring these plans, discovered 
the yacht to be according to her plans, and the plans 
from which she was built, one-half a degree over the 
limit. If the Shamrock is all right as she stands to- 
day, it is because she was not built to her lines: and there 
is little reason for any of us <o suppose that if the 
builder did deviate from the plans, he would not make 
the mistake of going under. Rather, I think the 
tendency would be to go over, especially if he was try- 
ing to get the line as fair as possible. 

I am exceeding sorry that I cannot go to Chicago 
and measure the boat. If the opportunity ever pre- 
sents itself, and I am given permission to measure 
the boat, I shall most assuredly avail myself, and will 
then give facts. However, at present, I can say no 
more on the subject, as the gentleman who informed 
me that he had the craft measured, is now in Europe, 
and until his return cannot procure the name of one 
who measured the boat, and found her to be in excess 
of this most important rule. 


C. W. Scumunt, Jr. 





Designing Competition. 
$225 in Prizes 


Two designing competitions have been—given in 
Forest AND STREAM. The first was for a 25{t!-water- 
line cruiser; the second was for a 15ft. one-design class. 
Both competitions were very successful. The great in- 
terest taken in those competitions has prompted us to 
give a third one, open to amateurs and professionals. 
The prizes which will be given are as follows: 

First prize—$100. 

‘Second prize—$6o. 

hird prize—$4o. 
ourth prize—$25, offered by Mr. Theodore Zerega 
for the best interior plan. 

The designs are for a yacht conforming to the fol- 
lowing conditions: : 

I. Centerboard cruiser, 4oft. 1. w. 1. 

Hi. Boat must not draw over 6ft with centerboard up. 
fae The lowest freeboard to covering board must 

“3ft. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. The 
conditions have been made as simple as possible, that 
competitors might have all latitude and scope in work- 
ing out their ideas. We wish to produce an able and 
comfortable cruising boat, one that shall have ample 
accommodation for two or three men living aboard for 
a period of several months, and one that can be easily 
managed at all times by two or three paid hands. The 
draft is restricted to Oft. in order that the boat may 
have access to nearly all the desirable harbors, and 
may, thereby, widely increase her cruising field. 


Drawings Required, 

I. Sheer plan, scale 34in—=1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy, center of lateral resistance and center of 
effort of both rigs. 

II. Half breadth, scale %in.—rft. 

III. Body plan, scale %in.—rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, inboard profile. and at least one 
cross section, scale %in.—rft. 

V. Two sail plans, scale %4in—rft.; one as a yawl; 
one as a pole mast sloop. 

In the case of the yawl rig the position and height 
of the mast and length of gaff are to be the same as 
in the cutter rig. Plans must show working topsail and 
size of light sails. 

VI. All ballast outside on keel except amount neces- 
sary for trimming. 

An outline specification must accompany each de- 
sign. The drawings should be carefully made and let- 
tered. All drawings should be on white paper or 
tracing cloth in black ink. No colored inks or pig- 
ments should be used. The designs must bear a nom- 
de-plume only, and no indication must be given of the 
author. In a sealed envelope, however, the designer 

. must inclose his own name and address, together with 
his nom-de-plume. All designs must be received at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
346 Broadway, New York City, not later than h 


4} 
= 


= 1, 1904. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 
+ . The Forest anp Srream reserves the right to pub- 


. on peal of the designs. 
: r. Cli H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 


Crane, who passed upon the designs sub- 


with great care, has. again con- 
sented to judge the designs and make the awards. 





Major H. D. oe of the Baltimore Y. C., has 
sold his steam yacht Eleanor, through Messrs Mac- 
Connell Bros., to the United States vernment, 


Savarona—Auzxiliary Schooner. 


SAVARONA was built in 1903 from designs made by Mr. 
Arthur Binney by the Geo. Lawley & Son Corp. for Mr. 
C. Howard Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, who wished to 
obtain a schooner of fair speed and with sufficient 
auxiliary power to drive her about five knots an hour in 
calm weather. The draft was limited so that the boat 
could go through certain canals, and could enter most of 
the small harbors along the eastern coast. The result 
was, as the plan shows, a boat of wide beam with ample 
accommodations, and with every comfort for cruising. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

SUE Notes cs. 5c cbs cc ws Sudanese o2ft. 

SREB ee ne ad oft. 
Overhang— 

PE er PP crete ceacbecd pcs nee 14ft. 

WE CRE ss sos hic cosh ose heroes fener saicd 18ft. 
Breadth— 

ESR SARA REE A Toft. 
Draft— 

ROR ARR ER ty a aa ie eee oft. 3in. 
Freeboard— 

NE cen Moe ne ee 7ft. 6in. 

eT vig ee een Gee ene sft. 6in. 

eee hae awe ree ee eee cae sit. 


The main companion, from the deck, enters a steerage 
where there is a large locker for oil skins, etc., chart 
shelves, and toilet room with bath. The companion 
stairs are unusually wide and easy. This steerage is fin- 
ished entirely in mahogany. Immediately aft of the 
steerage is the owner’s stateroom extending the entire 
width of the boat, and long enough to give a good clothes 
closet at the forward end of the berths on either side. 
This room is larger than is usually found in a yacht of 
this size, and is finished in mahogany and white, the 
walls being covered with a blue striped damask. The 
cushions and carpet are in colors to blend with the 
damask, the whole making a very pleasing and bright 
effect. There is a toilet room connecting with owner’s 
stateroom. 

On the-starboard side of the steerage is the guests’ 
room, finished also in mahogany and white, the walls be- 
ing covered with damask. There is a double berth in 
this room, also large bureau, clothes closet, and marble 
wash-basin. 

The main cabin is a room 12ft. long and about reft. 
wide between the berths. Like the stateroom, this room is 
finished in mahogany and white, the walls being covered 
with plain green deco cloth, with upholstery, carpet and 
curtains to match. 

At the forward end is a pretty Chippendale sideboard, 
over which is a large mirror. On the starboard side is a 
tiled open grate, and on the port side the buffet. There 
are also two wide berths, one on each side, writing desk, 
and ample shelf and locker room. 

Forward of the cabin is the galley in which is located 
the gasolene motor. This is a 20 horse-power “Standard” 
marine motor, and sets partially below the galley floor, 
so that when not in use a very convenient serving table 
sets over it. The galley and forecastle are as usual in 
boats of this size, excepting that everything is left open 
as much as possible to give the best possible ventilation. 

The gasolene tanks are located in the lazarette, one 
either side of the hatch, and are connected to the vaporizer 
cn the engine by a double pipe. The greatest care was 
given to making and installing these tanks in every possi- 
ble way to guard against accident. The tanks are cylin- 
drical in form, are made of extra heavy tin-plated copper, 
strongly riveted, thoroughly braced and tested under 
slight pressure. The tanks fill from the deck, and the 
vent pipe is also taken to the deck, so that when filling 
these tanks no vapor can get below into the boat. The 
tanks are exposed as much as possible, being surrounded 
with an open frame work to guard against puncture, the 
idea being to at once detect any leak which might occur, 
and for this reason they were placed in the lazarette, 
where the sailors are in and out many times during the 
day. 

The ample beam of Savarona has made her a most 
comfortable cruiser, while it has’not detracted materially 
from her speed. On the wind she has shown up well, con- 
sidering her moderate draft, but with started sheets ‘she 
has shown unusual speed. ; 

The engine drives her at nearly a six-knot rate, and has 
proved most useful and thoroughly satisfactory in ‘every 


respect. 
YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 
For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


The Milton Point Ship Yard, of Rye, N. Y., have re- 
cently closed a contract for a high speed launch, to be 
built for Mr. J. Saunders Taylor, of Norfolk, Va. The 
boat was designed by Mr. Carl T. Forsburg, the super- 
intendent of construction of the Milton Point Ship 
Yard. Her dimensions are: Length over all, 32ft.; 
waterline, 29ft.; beam, 4ft.; draft, 12in. Boat to have 
keel 2in. by 3in. white oak. Stem of white oak, 2in. 
sided, by 6in. moulded.. Shaft log of white oak, 1%4in. 
by 6in., set on edge. Bilge stringers of pine, lin. by 
1Y%in. Floors of white oak. Planking of clear cedar, 
Yin. finished. Deck carlines to be of selected spruce, 
lin. by 2in. sawed to shape. Plank shear of quartered 
oak, ¥%in. thick, and 3in. wide. Shear strake of quar- 
tered oak, Yin. thick, and 3in. wide. Decks of clear 
white pine, 5éin. thick. She is to have a nice roomy 
cockpit just aft of this seat fitted with camp chairs. 
This cockpit will hold, with comfort, ten people. At 
after end of cockpit will be large reclining seats. She 
is to have a 14 horse-power Buffalo reversing engine, 
and this engine will easily drive her at a speed of 17 
miles an hour. Her rudder, propeller, shaft and strut 
will be of bronze. The design of this hull is very 
peculiar and according to the tetrahedral principle. This 
is an entirely new ae in designing where oe ; 
is the main object. By this principle of design there 
is very little resistance, and such ts do not settle 
by the stern. The waterlines of the boat are almost 
7 and the entrance a at bow is not more 
than half that of a boat of length and beam, but 
of ordinary form. The sharp angle of the waterlines 
and the straight lead of the lines along the entire bogt 
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Ferris; Regatta Committee, Chas. P. Tower, Geo. T. 
Higgins and Geo. B. Clark; Membership Committee, 
Geo. E. Marks, W. T. Taylor and Geo. A. Horsey; 
Entertainment Committee, W. J. L. Davids, Geo. F. 
Walden and M. L. Rork; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. H. H. 
Tyson; Chaplains, Rev. Geo. C. Houghton, D.D., and 
Rev. Chas. W. Boylston. 
Ree 


Adolph Schwarzmann, a member of the New York 
and Shelter Island Y. C.s, died at his home in Brook- 
lyn on Feb. 4. Mr. Schwarzmann owned the steam 
yacht Turbese. 

RRR 


The annual meeting of the Stamford Y. C. was held 
on the evening of Feb. 2 at the Surburban Club, at 
Stamford, and the following were elected to office: 
Com., Walton Ferguson; Vice-Com., James H. Her- 
man; Rear-Com., Richard H. Gillespie; Sec’y-Treas., 
Herbert Lawton; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. A. G. Weed, Jr.; 
Meas., I. Franklin Wardwell; Chaplain, Rev. Harry H. 
Beattys; Directors, Wallace D. Barkley, Henry P. 
Bartlett, Geo. Blickensderfer, Clendenin Eckert, Geo. 
H. Hoyt, Charles H. Leeds, Lewis B. Moore, Alfred 
S. Pitt, Dr. A. H. Scofield, and James D. Smith. 


RRR 


The annual meeting of the Corinthian Y, C., of San 
Francisco, was held on Jan. 26, and the following 
officers were elected: Com., Thos. Jennings; Vice-Com., 
J. C. Brickell; Sec’y, E. J. Bowes: Treas.. W. A. String- 






























. er; Port Captain, J. H. Keefe; Directors, Wm. J. Hogg, 
3 SAVARONA—-AUXILIARY SCHOONER. Orlo Eastwood; Regatta Committee, T. J. Cavanaugh, 
Designed by Arthur Binney and owned by C. Howard Clark. J. K. Bulger, Douglas Erskine. The club now has over 
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SAVARONA—-AUXILIARY SCHOONER—CABIN PLAN AND INBOARD PROFILE—DESIGNED BY ARTHUR BINNEY AND OWNED BY C. HOWARD CLARK. 


determine the small wave resistance, and smail loss of 
power, due to the fact that the stream lines are not 
required, as in the common form, to follow a line of 
continually changing direction. Under the flat, broad 
run of the boat at the stern, the run to the propeller 
is entirely free and undisturbed. The rudder will be 
very effective, owing to the presence of but very little 
deadwood, and the boat will be able to turn around in 
a circle of about two boat lengths. Although this boat 
has but 4ft. beam, it will have a most unusual degree 
of stability, owing to the width of the waterline aft. 
The stem will be given a long rake and overhang for- 
ward, The boat will be steered with horizontal, auto- 
mobile steering wheel just aft of engine, and steersman 
can sit on cross seat above mentioned and steer, and 
send the boat ahead or astern by means of lever close at 
hand, or can start, stop, or regulate the speed of engine 
by means of throttle lever, which will also be handy. 
She will also have a whistle, the pressure to operate 
same will be taken from the engine. This is done by 
taking a little of the exploded gas, under high pres- 
sure in one of the cylinders at every stroke, and storing 
it up in a tank at nearly the pressure of the explosion 
in the cylinder. This tank is connected to the whistle, 
and the pressure of gas contained therein is always 
handy whenever it is desirable to blow the whistle. This 
boat will be used in the waters around Norfolk and 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht 
Squadron was recently held and the following officers 
were elected: Com., W. G. Jones; Vice-Com., R 
Macllreith; Rear-Com., Richard Kennedy; Treas., 
William. Parker; Sec’y, To be appointed; Managing 
Committee, H. W. Johnston, F. H. Bell, H. M. Wylde, 
G. Fred Pearson, C. B. Wikel; Auditors, E. J. Longard, 
W. H. Wetherby; Measurers, R. L. Lessel, W. Roue. 
The club is now in a flourishing condition and has a 
membership of 266. seo 


The annual meeting of the Riverside Y. C. was held 
at the Arena, West Thirty-first street, New York City, 
on the evening of Feb. 5, and the following officers 
re elected: ., Geo. = iene sees btn 
G, Porter; soon Geo. T Higgins, Mae, E. SAVARONA—AUXILIARY SCHOONER—SAIL PLAN—Designed by Arthur Binney and owned by C. Howard Clark, 
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250 tetibers and there are sore sixty yachts in the 
club fleet. 
RRR 


The annual meeting of the American Power Boat 
Association was held on the evening of Feb. 3 in the 
Hotel Spaulding, West Forty-third street, New York 
City, and the following officers were elected: Pres., W. 
H. Ketcham; Sec’y, Anson B. Cole; Treas. J. H. 
Wainwright; Meas., H. J. Gielow; Executive Commit- 
tee, Dr. E. B. Sherwood, F. N. Waterman, Frederick 
A. Hill and J. H. McIntosh. Provision is to be made 
for a new class in which the large boats of great 
power will race. From the general discussion that took 
place between the delegates there is no doubt that 
there will be a large amount of racing during the com- 
ing season. Several amendments to the articles of the 
Association were made, and among them was the fol- 
lowing: “The Association prize pennant shall be an 
oblong flag, the size to conform to the size of boat, 
and the width at the halliards shall be three-fifths of 
the length. For the first prize, the pennant shall have 
a blue field with white propeller in the center, in the 
upper left hand corner the class letter, in the lower right 
hand corner the year; for second prize, it shall have a 
red field, with white propeller, class letter and year 
arranged in the same manner; for third prize, it shall 
have a white field with red propeller, class letter and 
year, arranged in the same manner.” 


Mr. Edward R. Cassidy, an artist of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has purchased from Mrs. Rosalie Tousey, of this 
city, the sloop yacht Nirvana, through the agency of 
Stanley M. Seaman. Her rig is to be changed to that of 
a yawl, and she will be used by her new owner as a 
tioating studio in the vicinity of Nantucket. 

near 

Warrior, Mr. Frederick W. Vanderbilt’s new steam 
yacht, was launched from the yard of the builders at 
Troon, Scotland, on Feb. 4. The yacht was designed 
by Mr. George L. Watson. She is 239ft. on the water- 
Jise and 2ft fin hreadth. Her engines are of 2,700 
horse-power, and she is fitted with twin screws. 


The racing schedule of the Yale Corinthian Y. C. 
has been determined upon and the first regatta will take 
place of April 16. The complete schedule is as follows: 
April 16, special race; April 23, first race for graduates 
cup; April 27, special race; April 30, second race, grad- 
uates cup; May 4, special race; May 7, third race, grad- 
uates.cup; May II, special race; May 14, first race for 
officers cup;May 18, second race for officers cup; May 
21, third race ior officers cup; May 25, special race; 
May 28, fourth race for officers cup; June 1, snecial 
race; June 4, special race; June 8, fifth race for officers 
cup; June 11, race for commodore’s cup. 


gee 
If yachtsmen wovld speak the same language by 
signals as is spoken by the internationel eode in vse 
by merchant vessels of all flags, it would certainly 
seem to be to their advaniage. if yachts would even 


designate by some means the code of signal they are 
using it would be a good thing for all concerned, 
though why they should not stick to the international 
code for all general purposes seems to be a mystery. 
An instance of the disadvantage of using other codes 
is in the story of a schooner yacht which got aground 
in Long Island Sound one day. A steam yacht came 
along and ran up the international code signal: “Do you 
need assistance?” The men on the schooner were seen 
to look up their code book and then shake their fists 
at the steam yacht. Thinking this peculiar, the steam 
yacht men thought they would try their yacht club 
code signal, when they discovered, to their amazement 
and amusement, that the signal they had set offering 
very cordial assistuuce in the one code meant in their 
club code: “Open harbor, good holding ground.”— 
Marine Journal. 
2zerR 


Samvrel Ayres, one of the best known of American 
boat builders, and the senior member of the firm of 
Samrel Ayres & Son, died at Nyack, from heart disease, 
on Feb. 3. Mr. Ayres was born in England, but when 
three years old his parents moved to the States and 
settled in New York. He apprenticed in a ship yard 
and in 1876 founded a business of his own. In 1893 he 
abandoned his yard in South Brooklyn and started in 
again at Nyack, N. Y.. Many famous boats were built 
under Mr. Ayres’ supervision, and he was well-known 
among yachtsmen and shipbuilders throughout the 
country. He leaves a widow and five sons. 


At Mr. Joseph Fellows’ yard, San Pedro, Cal., there 
is brilding a 24ft. waterline racing sloop for a syndicate 
of San Francisco yachtsmen. The yacht will be known 
as Mischief. and was designed by her builder. She will 
be 38ft. over all. 24ft. waterline, 1oft. breadth, and 6ft. 
draft. There will be 3.60olbs. of ballast on the keel, 
and she is to have 1,100 sq. ft. of sail. 


The annual meeting of the New Rochelle Y. C. was 
held at the Republican Club, West Fortieth street, New 
York city, on the evening of Feb. 6, and the following 
officers were elected: Com., Joseph P. Donovan; Vice- 
Com., Harrison N. Vedder; Rear-Com., F. H. Waldorf; 
Sec’y, C. A. Marsland; Treas., John A. Van Zelm; 
Trustees. F: G. Provost, W. F. Vernon, and Frank 
Tucker; Meas., F. R. Farrington; Regatta Committee, 
D. W. Thomas, R. N. Bavier, M. S. Kattenhorn, G. P. 
Granberry, and E. S. Wright; Law Committee, J. F. 
Lambden and M. J. Tierney. 


Ex-Commodore David Banks, of New York city, 
has decided to give up yachting and sell his famous 
schooner Water Witch. This fact is greatly to be re- 
gretted as he has been one of the most enthusiastic 
devotees of the sport for the last ‘fifty years. He is a 
member of the New York, Atlantic, Manhassett Bay, 


FOREST AND. STREAM, 


Riverside arid Norwalk clubs, and was comsiodore of 
the Atlantie froth 1892 to 18904, and during 1908 and 1901. 
Anjiong other’yachts owned by Mr. Banks were White 
Pigéon, Arab and Mutual. He has always béeii his own 
captain, having a master’s license for all waters. 








New Advertisements. 


The H. C. Doman Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., have been manufac- 
turing for some time past a very reliable, strong and durable gaso- 
lene motor, and all their engines that are now in use have given 
the greatest satisfaction. This firm also turn out launch hulls, 
so they are in a position to furnish customers with the finished 
launch, complete in every detail. The H. C. Doman Co. guarantee 
satisfaction, and those interested in launches and motors would do 
well to send ten cents for one of their handsome and’ complete 
catalogues. 


During the coming season the high speed launch will be in 
greater demand than ever before. If a man wants a fast launch 
he must first secure a properly designed hull, and then install in 
it a good motor, which, after all, is the main requisite for a high 
speed boat. The Hasbrouck Motor Works, Inc., West Mystic, 
Conn., make a motor which has met with great success, as is 
shown by the results given by the boats in which they are in- 
stalled: Loon, a 36-foot boat, has made 13% miles an hour; 
Reliance, a 37-foot boat, has run 14 miles an hour; Cricket, a 35- 
foot boat, has shown 16 miles an hour; Scout, a 30-foot boat, has 
a speed of 16% miles an hour; Mystic, a 35-foot boat, ran from 
Execution Light to Race Rock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% 
hours. All the above-mentioned boats were fitted with 16-H.P. 
Hasbrouck engines. The Hasbrouck Co. will duplicate any of the 
above boats and guarantee the speed not for a short- distance, 
but for a long run of 50 miles. 





GCrapshooting. 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 12.—Shrewsbury, Pa. Gun Club tournament. W. H. 
Meyers, Sec’y. 

Feb. 12-13.—Paterson, N. J.—Jackson Park Gun Club tourna- 
ment; live birds and targets. : ; 

Feb. 17-18.—Detroit, Mich., Sportsmen’s midwinter trapshooting 
tournament. J. Klein, Sec’y. 

Feb. 20-22.—Chicago Trapshooters’ Association tournament at 
Watson’s Park. 

Feb, 21.—Jersey City, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Hudson Gun 
Club. A. L. Hughes, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Louisville, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club amateur 
tournament. Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. . 

Feb. 22.—Schenectady, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. Valentine 
Wallburg, Capt. 

Feb. 2.—Lexington, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club. 

Feb. 23-26.—West Baden, Ind.—West Baden Handicap. Targets 
and pigeons. Open. $500 guaranteed. John L.-Winston, Mgr. 

March 12.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day. merchandise 
shoot. Stanley Brampton, Sec’y. - 

April 6-7.—Bristol, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Bristol Gun Club. , 

April 19.—Springheld, Mass., Shooting Club Patriots’ Day 
tournament. . L. Kites, Sec’y. 

April 20-21.—Rensselaer (Ind.) Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., Pleasant Grove, Ind. 

April 21.—Easton, Pa.—The Independent Gun, Rifle and_ Pistol 
Ciub’s first annual target tournament. Edw. F. Markley, Ses’y. 

April 26-27.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament. 
$100 added. Louis Lautenslager, Mgr. : 

April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. Mc- 
Cleskey, Sec’y. 

May 3-4.—Wabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 

May 4-5.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving Club. 
Charles Eastman, Sec’y. : 

May 18-19.—Dallas, Tex.—The Interstate .Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dallas Gun Club. 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma City, O. T.—Territorial Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s fifth annual tournament. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Sioux City, la.—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. ; 

June 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars added 
to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 219 Coltart 
Square, Pittsburg, Pa. ‘ . 

4 = 27-July 2.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—Tournament of the 
National Gun Club. $500 added money. John M. Lilly, Pres., 
Indianapolis. ome 

July 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Os- 
wald Leicht, Sec’y. “be 

Aug. 10-12—Bran:ford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshoot- 
ing and Game Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament. 
A. B. Cutcliffe, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. C. A. Lockwood and wife are sojourning at Pinehurst, 
N. C., for the winter. 





oe 
Mr. Gus Greiff informs us that he has severed his business re- 
lations with Messrs, Von Lengerke & Detmold. 
J 
We are informed by the secretary-manager, Mr. Elmer E. 
Shaner, that the Interstate Association will give a tournament at 
Bristol, Tenn., April 6 and 7. 


ue 
Dr. J. B. Pardoe informs us that the Bound Brook, N. J., 
Gun Club has postponed its all-day shoot from Feb. 22 to March 
12. There will be merchandise events. 


R 
The Herron Hill Gun Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., will give a 
tournament on April 26 and 27. $100 will be added to the purses, 
Programmes and information furnished by Mr. Louis Lautens- 


lager. 
Rg 


Mr. W. B. Allen, Secretary-Treasurer of the Trap Shooters’ 
League, of Indiana, informs us that May 3 and 4 have been 
granted the Wabash, Ind., Gun Club, as dates for a tourna- 
ment. 


Be 

Mr. John S Wright, the alert manager of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, announces a shoot to be held on Lincoln’s birthday, on 
the club grounds, Kaiser’s farm, near Crescent St. Station, 
Kings County “L”. 

= 

In the contest for the English Hotel cup at Indianapolis, Feb. 6, 
between Messrs. Jos. Michaelis and Fred Erb, the scores were 83 
to 82 in favor of Michaelis. Dr. Moore, of Indianapolis, chal- 
lenged the winner. 

- 

The programme of the handicaps at targets and pigeons, to be 
held at West Baden, Ind., Feb. 23-26, can be obtained of Mr. 
John L. Winston, the manager. Targets, 2 cents. Pigeons, 26 
cents; “$1,000 guaranteed and added.” 





Mr, Jno, M. Lilly writes us as follows: “The National Gun 
Club tournament, at French Lick Springs, Ind., strictly am- 
ateur; $500 added monty dotiated by Mr. T. Taggart. For par- 
ticulars, Jno, M. Lilly, P. O. Bgx 463, Indianapolis.” 

ee 

The progtamme of the Shrewsbury, Pa., Gun Club tournament 
provides ten events, nine at 15, one at 10 targets, $1.30 and 50 
cents entrance, a total of $12.20 and 145 targets, class shooting. 
Shooting comménces at 10 o’clock. The Secretary is Mr. W. 
H. Meyers. 

e 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, writes us that the Interstate Association has made ar- 
rangements to give a tournament at Nashville, Tenn., May 4 
and 5, and one at Dallas, Texas, May 18 and 19. 


cm 
The secretary, Mr. Wm. M. Foord, of Wilmington, Del., writes 
us as follows: “The Wawaset Gun Club wil give a two days’ 
shoot at targets on May 12-13, to be known as cur second annual 
spring tournament. We will add money to the purses, and only 
amateurs will be allowed to shoot for same.” 


a 

Mr. W. B. Allen, Sec’y Indiana League of Trapshooters, writes 
us as follows: “The Rensselaer (Ind.) Gun Club will hold their 
tournament, April 20 and 21, 1904, the purses to be contested for 
by amateurs only. At this shoot the contest for a silver loving cup 
valued at $25 will occur. The winner this year is to receive 40 
per cent. of the entries next year. Write Manager, Everett 
Brown, Pleasant Grove, Ind., for programmes, etc.” 


oe 
The secretary, Mr. John E. Bassett, writes us as follows: 
“Season of 1904, the New Haven, Conn., Gun Club will hold reg- 
ular shoots the second Wednesday afternoon of each month, and 
will throw 50 targets free, for each coniesting member. No other 
club ever did this. At the close of the twelve monthly shoots a 
$20 prize will be given to the member scoring the iargest number 
out of the possible 600 targets thrown free. No back scores to be 
shot up. Entries close 3:30 P. M.” 
coe 


Mr. Wm. Dutcher writes us that the Jackson Park Gun Club, 
of Paterson, N. J., anticipates a successful tournament on Friday 
and Saturday of this week, unless bad weather shouid supervene. 
The first event will be a preliminary at 5 birds, $2. The second 
will be the main event at 15 birds, $5, all surplus added. Ship 
guns and shells to G. A. Hopper, 40 Main St., Paterson, N. J., 
who will deliver them on grounds gratis. 


ce 
The Detroit Sportsmen’s Mid-winter Trapshooting Tournament 

has been fixed to be held on the Rush House grounds, Feb. 
17-18. The first day will be at targets, sliding handicap; second 
dav at live birds, handicap 26 to 32 yards. ‘There are ten 
l§-target events, $1.50 entrance, and one 25-target event, $2.50 
entrance. There are five 7-bird events, $5 entrance, and one 
15-bird event, $10 entrance, for Gilman and Barnes medal. Shoot- 
ing commences at 9:30. Ship shells, etc., to J. A. Marks & Co., 
93 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 

R 

From a local paper we clip the following: ‘The Elk Gun Club 

was organized at Elkin, N. C., for target practice. A prize will 
be offered to the best shot. Mr. C. H. Gwyn has the reputation 
of being a very fine shot, and many of the others are also fine 
shots. The other members are T. R. Crumpler, L. C. Ashcraft, 
W. F. Weir, Alex Chatham, Jr.; J. L. Harrison, L. H. Hunt, 
W. J. Price, J. C. Greenwood, E. F. McNeer, Will E. Paul, W. 
W. Whitaker, Wm. M. Bell, Geo. Bailey, R. M. Chatham, N. 
W. Tharp, R. E. Gwyn. 

i 


The programme of the Chicago Trapshooters’ Association 
amateur tournament, Feb. 20, 21 and 22, has ten 15-target events, 
$100 entrance on the first day; six 15-target and three 20-target 
events on the second and third days respectively. On the second 
day there is a special event, 30 targets, $3 entrance, class shoot- 
ing. On the third day, the Chicago Handicap, 50 targets, $5, is 
the main event. The Rose system will govern. Watson’s Park 
will be the place of contest. Manufacturers’ agents may shoot 
for targets, High class amateurs, 19 yards; all others 16 yards. 
Targets, 2 cents. E. B. Shogren, Sec’;. 


te 
Messrs. G. W. Schuler, Gus Henkle and Emil Werk started for 
Florida on Feb. 2, and will probably spend several weeks on the 
west coast, in what is known as the Guif Hummock game pre- 
serve. The party will do some hunting and fishing while there, 
but the chief object of their trip is to arrange for the purchase 
of this tract, which consists of about 160,000 acres of almost virgin 
forest. It is proposed to form a company of 100 members, with 
shares at $1,000 each, thus making a capital of $100,000. About 
$60,000 of this amount, it 1s believed, will pay for the land, and 
the balance will be expended in the erection of club houses. This 
matter has been very thoroughly discussed by a number of wealthy 
local sportsmen, and gentlemen named go as a committee to 
ascertain terms, etc., and will report at a meeting on their return. 

- 


William McBlair died at his home in Normandy, a suburb of 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24, after an illness of almost a year. Mr. 
McBlair was fifty-six years of age. He was a native of Baltimore, 
Md., but had lived in Normandy for more than half of the time 
of his active business life in St. Louis, extending over a period 
of twenty-five years. He was one of St. Louis’ foremost business 
men, a member of the Merchants’ Exchange, and the head of the 
firm of William McBlair & Co., whose offices are in the new 
Chemical building. He was local agent for the Hazard Powder 
Company for a great many years, and after these companies were 
consolidated. he became Southwestern agent for the E. I. Du- 
Pont Company, also of Wilmington, Del. He was a well-known 
sportsman, and a member of several clubs, among them the Glen 
Echo Golf Club, and the Normandy Country Club. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


Patchogue Gun Civt. 


Patcnocur, N. Y., Feb. 1—Our first shoot of this year was 
held on Jan. 30. No. 1 was at 6 targets, and was the members’ 
shoot. No. 2 was a sweepstake at 6 targets. No. 3 was a. miss- 











: 123 Events: 123 
— 6 6 Targets: 6 6 
Ss Boddy....... . 22 ¥ Girard. 3 : ‘ 

Bishop........+++ agner .. 
S Ryder gramenneg Sk ee he ° 130 
Cc Murdock......... 6 3 9 W C Looker 36.8% 
F Moore ..cccsscosseee 2 2 6 R, E. Bisxop, 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bounp Broox, N. J., Feb. 2—Our secretary has asked me 
to hand you our scores of Jan. 30. We had an all-day shoot 
which was well attended. There were shooters from New York, 
Jersey City, Sommerville, Flemington, Trenton, New Brunswick, 


Plainfield, New Market, Dunellen, North Branch, Grandview, 
Martinsville, etc. Mr. Jack Fanning won the gold piece for high 
professional average. Mr. Sim Glover won the gold piece for 
longest straight run, 49 straight. Mr. Tingley, of Trenton, made 
high amateur average. The programme consisted of 15 events. 
Events 1, 56, 9, and 15, were sweepstakes. The other events 
were for free merchandise prizes, entrance, price of targets only. 
They consisted of tea sets, framed pictures, jewelry, bric a brac, 
etc. 

The merchandise events seemed te be very popular, and the 
shooters were well pleased. A vote of thanks was given the 
Bound Brook Gun Club for the hot lunch which was served 
free to the shooters. Mr. Tingley, of Trenton, won several prizes, 
including gold cuff buttons, and first money alone in the 25- 
target sweep. Mr. Rupell, of North Branch, N. J., won several 
prizes, including a fine brier pipe. Mr. Hunt, of Flemington, 
won a fine picture of the poets. Mr, Bisette, of South River, 
won a tea set and several other prizes. Messrs Wilson, Hobbs, 
Van Nuis and Corbender, from New Brunswick, were among 
the prize winners. 

A squad of shooters from East Millstone were present. 
ended the day by having an exciting miss and out event. 
30 shooters were present. 
dise prizes. 

Our regular club shoot comes on the third Saturday of each 
month, but Monday, Washington’s Birthday, being a holiday, 
we will hold our club shoot on that day. Visitors are always 
welcome at our club shoot. We expect to shoot for a .22 
Winchester on the 22d inst. 


They 
Over 
Much fun was had over the merchan- 











Events: 123 465 6 7 8 91011 12 13 1415 
Targets: 15 10 10 10 20 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 25 
Neaf Apgar 9 9 91019 6101014 9 910 8 723 
S Glover . 16 97102010 9 914 5 6 9 8 822 
Lye - 15.9 81019 9 91014 910 910 8 23 
P Vossete: pe oe a Bee 00 0s os: Eee ce 
} Apgar SS Oirse dS O... ee 
osenthal Oem ealenvag be, Mss 64 cerdeue.0e 0m 
Ten Eyck on Se Oe Varese 8 TS uc. xc 
B Hunt ON, RS SS Sa ee Le 
ushmore ‘eo SEG a A re 
Munson ......- oot MEME Whldd taco, ce ce GW Gis $00. 06 
Martin ...... ye Se a eee 
Van Doren . ° a a a ee ee 
Hobbs .. cococe BUTS 9188 79.8 98 
Van Nuis ; 71664411778 7 617 
CaaBOREE saccoscesecessce ov ee os OR £¢ FZ a ar 
WHR: wnsacsndinnes abide, a. bo -- 71810 9 412 9 810 910 22 
Bisel ictvcdoosscess ° cccccoes 8 9B 9 8 91619 
MAGNE ein db uate lapebecee Se 'o% co 0s: 00 e BiScs Bee © 4S Sac 
Wi abivagbadscccven ted oe “ey soe es 24 Tt &.. 
Vroom ..... oe oqumneed:s on Ce 8 T-6 Ft &.. 
Remsen ..... evecsceceee - 71496687 6.. 
TiRGE Scecedtndhbatinncn tan 35:00. 06,90; 00 910141010 8 9 924 
ek saubates of SSE Bibs oc. Sue oe 
Hovew sicone hin beng on 9.4000 e oe cc ce W.. 8 EY 
4 ee «oe 48 8 720 

' 8 5 810.. 

. ‘ «+ 666 

johnei baervenesece able tee Sates) 66 00. 00 oo cb ee S 08S 
Shot at. i : Shot at. Broke. 

N Apgat.ccccscccce AD Bi Pamting, vevicecce 185 172 


S GoetePesnccssevass 


Franklin Gun Club, 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Feb. 6.—At the shoot of the Franklin 
Gun Club to-day John Williams broke 28 out of 44; Ander Wright 
broke 22 out of 42, Fred Southard broke 43 out of 56, Alf. Wright 
broke 17 out of 42, F. Kishpaugh broke 20 out of 25, W. Stevens 
broke 18 out of 18. 

North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Feb. 6.—Event 1 was for a solid silver trophy 
at the shoot of the North River Gun Club to-day. It was for 


members only, and must be won four times; handicaps apply to 
that event only: 





> 24-3: 6. FS 
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ee: ? ir aoe as 
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M co ov € 3.3 :-2.27 
Se! Spibdisastweesessbktecvece 09..6¢. ob)cse Fx oe 
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Boston Gun Club, 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—The 1904 series of the Boston Gun Club 
was inaugurated to-day on their grounds at Wellington, and as 
usual a goodly number of enthusiasts were present to lend a hand 
to the good time. Many new faces were seen for the first time on 
our grounds, among them being Climax; Bartlett, of Harvard; 
and Gokey, of Watertown; the former having things all to him- 
self on the 21 yards mark, and most assuredly made some very 
creditable scores, his 22 on the team match being a combination 
of good shells, good gun, and last but not least, good aiming. 
Bartlett, while not up to his usual form, will no doubt bear watch- 
ing, and after getting used to the conditions of grounds, etc., 
will make tracks for the top of the list. Gokey, while a com- 
paratively new acquisition to the trapshooting ranks, evidently will 
come later on; a strange gun being quite disastrous for high 
scores. Haze Kellar was there also, and seemed all the time 
to want to trim John Bell, the latter resenting such treatmen not 
a little, though Haze did have the laugh on him in the team 
match, but John quietly shot the next event, and had the satis- 
faction of vanquishing his enemy with a straight score, the only 
one made during the afternoon. 

In the prize match, Hodsdon, at 19 yards, was high, with 19, 
the tricky wind probably preventing a 21, though Keller and Bell 
had 18, and thought they shot like a streak. Others follower just 
one bird behind, and were very well pleased with the looks of the 
score board, as compared to what they expected. Other scores: 


Events: i. aoe. 2 6 F 8:9 
Targets: 10 10 * 15 15 10 10 15 10 10 
S eae Se 6.9 8... 
S 8 € 8.8 § M,.- 
a ees © cc ce ae 
2. @caet 2 OS Ee, 
oe ae eo: oe oe 
7 £42 & 6 B98 9 
8 61310 8 611 10 9 
S OC 3. SOs 
Di oa” Bra Perts 06,00) ee 
os se ee Oe OE ne os 
oo wa. & mM €-§ 
v res: an - ece-? § 
i Sue me Sou 
edt ion. © 9 
*No. 3 was 5 pairs. 
Merchandise match, 25 unknown, distance handicap: 
NS Miiwitepudtecsavessnescndensss 1111111011101111110001110—19 
DET Cctebulsnscdedtececdvensdeseieees 0101100111111011111111011—18 
MET TNS Cock Caccecdvivccecsnddccccecnees 0011111011100111111110101—18 
DINE Macecacaduscedendesunvevssevcecoess 1111110001110001111101110—17 
Woodruff, 17. simenaaeedecedaeguet 1111111001000011111010111—17 
Re ML Ac Ghascubvedesexdoavensveeseteces 1010010011011111110100111—16 
Pe Migs dese VaiwekGgestcdecsentencsusenevs 1101111011000110001111100—15 
ns Manidnecesvisiiges deudeendateeses 0111001100101111110100001—14 
Kirkwood, MR aee cece canaccasse 0111010011000100110011110—13 
Team match: 
Climax 22 Hodsdon 
Rule .. 20—42 Woodruff 
Keller 18 GE <etnee 
Kirkwood BEE BREE. ceeksccecesccs 








Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Povucukeepsiz, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The regular monthly shoot of the 
Poughkeepsie Gun Club, held to-day, was fairly well attended. The 
bitterness of the cold perhaps kept a few away, as well as being 
responsible for the rather low scores. Except for the county 
championship race, which was a walkover for Tallman, the events 
were. well contested. This was a 100-bird race, and the holder of 
the medal and title, Capt. Traver, was defending it against Tall- 
man, the challenger, as well as others, it also being an open event. 
Events 4, 5, 6 and 7 constituted this race, and after the first string 
it was seen that Tallman would probably be the easy winner that 
he proved to be. Du Bois won the club cup with a full score. 
Three men, Tallman, Rhodes and Marshall, tied for the Traver 
cup. In the shoot-off, however, Marshall scored a win with a full 
score. The cup events were run in with the championship race, 
events 4and 5 constituting same, and No.7 answering as shoot-off: 








Events: 1234667 Events: 1234667 
Targets: 10 10 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 10 10 25 25 25 26 25 
Traver . 18 18 21 21 Marshall .... 8 8 15 13 20 2315 
Tallman . 22232118 Winans . 3% ” MBwa. .« 
Du Bois.. - 20181818 Yates ... 43 66.00.48. ce 
pee - 15 co ce LAER isc vs nike od. 48 
See . Chen a<sce. cs Sas 
T Rhodes 
Club po Traver Cup. 
a= Hdep. Tot’l. Brk. Hdcp. ot’l. 
NS cccgddcédibaactdnepetes cine 3 18 3 21 
RE ee ae weeod 2 2 34 23 2 2 
Sn SE. snc caddasechessiacecoves - 20 5 2 18 6 8 
SEES Vowetordedpocroscevccceccssces 15 3 618 13 3 616 
POE: Sicdvline vidasdgosces cues 17 _ 18 oa 
SEE endsedudhdibonbevesccccees 13 5 18 20 5 25 
WOME kccccccetecess Fostekevcate 16 6 22 17 ¢ @ 
MEE Vax cocvkntetodsuccaccussntos 15 ‘2 15 4 19 
ET Shen vobwabiddastddsoterceee 3< 15 7 2 


In the 100-target championship race re ‘total scores were as 
follows: Tallman 84, Traver 78, Du Bois 74, Marshall 71. 
Suanrwes, 
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UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Twenty-three members took part in the contest of the Parker 
prize gun series on Feb. 6. The day was warm and clear, but 
a strong wind across the traps from the right made the targets 
very erratic, and the scores in some cases were not up to the 
average. Randall was high man in actual breaks, with 89, break- 
ing his last 20 straight. Linn and Ahlers tied on 88 each for 
second place, and Dick came third, with 81. Eleven full scores, 
including handicaps, were made. 

C. Dreihs was at the grounds for the first time in several weeks. 
He starts next week on a business trip, Middlesboro, Ky., being 
his first stop. 

A. Sunderbruch has been under the weather lately, and was not 
in his usual form, but managed to get the best of Gambell in a 
friendly match at 60 targets. 

Considerable practice shooting was indulged in, but everybody 
finished before dusk. 

Capt. A. W. DuBray is in the city for a brief stay, before an- 
other missionary trip for the Parker gun. The scores follow: 

Parker prize gun, 100 targets, handicap of added targets. 








Events: 123 4 6, 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Broke Total. 
TROUEIETE, Siena ovccsvosvesecncesee 12 13 12 16 11 64 94 
BE Diouhcceneyouscbintcese 20 12 17 15 15 79 97 
Dick, 22 15 19 15 15 17 81 100 
Pohlar, 17141316 9 69 100 
Kraemer, 10 10 12 16 10 58 98 
Pfieffer, 40 212 1515 14 68 100 
Block, 18.... eee 121612 12 15 67 « 8 
RE Mibiesannccteasdsecceesss 28725 24 79 
BN, Given caccoccccteccqcerecuse 16 16 10 18 11 71 100 
Williams, 18..... --» 1516151517 78 96 
ae -eee 13 13 16 13 15 70 100 
oe eee - 1816191817 88 100 
Willie Green, 44...... 111212 714 56 100 
C. Deathe, Deecscesecee 14 16 14 13 13 70 100 
BE, Bivcccvscacenne 17 19 19 17 16 88 98 
Py, SP Untvunestaseas 17 16 17 14 16 80 98 
A Sunderbruch, 10..... - 1516 15 13 15 73 83 
po SS ee 18 15 17 19 20 89 100 
Ds Dic contedscsgecenes 18121510 9 64 100 
BullerGsie, BB.....ccccccccvccece 12 16 19 17 11 wt) 100 
Jay Bae, Wa ccccvcccccccccccscccce 12 15 13 14 12 66 91 
CHOON. Dsckctacteccecscogcsasds 14 14 14 11 13 66 91 
Te Diver kek cetdnccvcaseccounden 13 151412 9 63 93 

Match, 50 targets: 

Targets: Targets: 25 26 
Sunderbruch .......... 22 23-45 GOI Seivcciicdscsccds 19 22—41 


The first contest in the new cash prize series will be shot for 
on Feb. 13, and handicaps -will be announced at that time. 
Bonasa. 


Independect Gun, Rifle and Pistol Club, 
Easton, Pa., Feb. 8—At the regular monthly shoot held Satur- 
day on the club grounds, the following scores were made; 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
50 


J E Frederick....... 190 140 H Boengle ......... 

E F Markley....... 100 81 Hi Bewnmer ....4...- 25 8 
(Gee cccvccseoes 7 62 C Markley ......... 25 16 
D C Kendig....... 50 26 


Owing to the inclement weather, the usual good attendance was 
lacking, as at these shoots, if the weather is at all pleasant, we 
have a great many more shooters present. 

At the regular monthly meeting, held Sunday, Feb. 7, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the following year: President, J. 
H. Heil; Vice-President, J. E. Genther; Financial Secretary, W. 
Ivey; Corresponding Secretary, E. F. Markley; Treasurer, W. H. 
Maurer; Trustees, J. Pleiss, W. Ivey, O. Skeds; Captain, H. 
Brunner; Assistant Captain, E. F. Markley. 

At this méeting is was finally decided that the club would hold 
their first annual target tournament on April 21, and that the 
professional gaining high average for the entire shoot would re- 
ceive $5, and for the three best amateurs shooting through the 
entire programme, a purse of $6 would be divided between them as 
follows: 3, 2,1. As there was never a tournament held in this city 
before, every effort is being made to make this first one a success 
in every particular. Our club is now in a thriving condition, both 
financially and in membership, we having now fifty-six members, 
all in good+standing, and we think we have not a few good shots 
who have partly learned the art of filling the air with dust at the 
crack of their guns. We also have some very good rifle and pistol 
shots, who néed not be ashamed to say that they know something 
about the smaller firearms. E. F. Margrey, Sec’y 





Harrisburs Shooting< Association. 

HarrissurcG, Pa., Jan. 30.—Shoot for Keystone top shot wad 
badge, 20 live birds each, handicap: 

Oliver (28) 18, R. E. R. (25) 13, J. H. Worden (27) 12, Welling- 
ton (30) 18, Carlile (25) 13, Karl (25) 13, Folly (26) 18, Curtis (26) 
15, Ed. Keys (25) 14, Anderson (25) 10, Dinger (28) 17, Williams 
(28) 17, Hoffman (30) 15, Meyers (28) 12. 

Ties on shoot-off, 5 birds: Oliver 4, Wellington 2, Folly 2. 
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Iadtanapolis Gun Club. 


InDIaANAPOLIs, Ind., Jan. 30.—The fourth contest for the Julius 
C. Walk & Sons’ cup resulted as follows: 








Targets: 25 Hdcp. Shot at. Broke. 
Se bbs inns cOiihae sinew 2 2 5 55 50 
wT Be. ns 20 8 60 48 
O F Britton.. 24 8 59 49 
Jos Michaelis 18 10 62 48 
iis 1b bisbnuhctheshanvesshie 17 12 64 48 
R S Heaton... 17 il 64 47 
iy. Shs oo nbhnbhost>s ae 16 il 64 47 
E C Deckman pee 20 10 64 46 
- 2 eee ont 16 8 68 40 
C Dixon.. a ll 9 71 38 
S Barrett... 14 12 74 38 
E Jj Armstrong 3 13 7% 21 


System of handicap used was to allow each contestant to shoot 
at as many targets as he failed to score in original shoot, and to 
add result of same to original score. 

The fourth contest for the J. C. Walker & Son cup, was held on 
Jan. 30. The attendance and shooting were both much better than 
on the previous Saturday. The system of handicap used in this 
match is to allow each contestant as many extra targets to shoot 
at as he misses out of the 50. Figures in the handicap column 
indicate the number broken out of the extra targets. 

J. W. Bell was high man, with 45 breaks, his score in the handi- 
cap giving him a total of 50. The score follows: 





Targets: 25 25 Br’k Hdc. Shotat T’tl 
PPM ccna locesecp lees 223 © & 5 OBO 
O F Britton --- 17 24 41 8 59 49 
Sa. hia pen adicbin -- 20 2 40 8 60 48 
Jos Michaelis ............. - » BB 38 10 62 48 
ST S. .osincceeebunes - > ae 36 12 64 48 
i? ME .ccspecnspaan <a oO 3% 0 64 47 
2 eee 5 2-8 3% 0 6=Ooll 64 47 
E C Dickman -- 6 2 36 10 64 46 
ae iccssnapepnins —. an. a 2 8 68 40 
OS PI ve ncwnxcomansucsnnss 18 il 2 9 7 38 
SU MROUEE «op csxipeoveane - 2H 26 12 74 38 
0 SI cc ncnccusscnsee 8 3 ll 13 89 24 


Feb. 6.—The fifth contest for the Julius C. Walk & Son cup 
resulted as follows: 











Targets: 2 2 Hdcp. Shot at. Broke. 
Pe Sc onnckousineses>sa¥ 19 20 il 61 50 
DOE BEREIOUED ccncosccccenie << 6 56 49 
BE Ene cacbasbeeccndeves — = 3 54 49 
es DORR a 0 cence cewss -- 20 19 9 61 48 
eS ae — 15 67 48 
i i) iL, cchenseoess en »» St Zl 6 58 48 
Sy ss sbeanestccece -. 8 B 6 59 47 
JE ee rea ‘se S 61 41 
W T Nash 19 20 8 61 47 
Yt. Moore . -o B 6 60 46 

RE .- 9 10 65 45 
i ‘a Lieb. . «200 - 18 19 8 63 45 
LO eee 20 16 7 64 43 
J M Lilly 16 17 8 67 41 
ches tanceeseceaceare «.. ll 16 13 7 40 
F Erb .. nhin’ i - 5 16 
H B Sayles 22 14 75 38 
i Doh besbansenepeepteene Sm os 25 Ss 
[i i. vcckcassee¥seceveee we 0 ee 25 16 
STP SonsGcrapsecoca meeskher 14 16 12 7 32 


Same system of handicapping as used last week. 

Herewith also please find score of Erb-Michaelis shoot for 
English Hotel cup. Dr. Moore, of this city, challenged Mr. 
Michaelis for cup: 


J Biictinelis .n.ccrccccccvccessvccsenes 1111011111111101011111011—21 
1111011111011011111101110—20 
0101011111111111111111111—22 
0110101111111011111111011—20—83 

ED .chahesdpenesanepesagunnewasaneen 0101101111111011011111111—20 
1111111111111100101011110—20 
1111111011111111111110111—23 
0101101111111100111011111—19—82 

T. UmsBeEtuvs. 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, Feb. 6.—The weather was cloudy and it looked 
very much like rain all day. No doubt this kept a number of 
regular shooters at home. There was no wind, such as usually 
prevails at Travers Islard. The shooting was therefore very easy. 
The first event was for the W. J. Elias trophy, which was won 
by Mr. G. E. Greiff, who also captured the second. special event, 
which was a handsome silver trophy. This was Greiff’s first win 
for this cup, which has to be won twice to become the property 
of a contestant 

Event 1, 50 targets, handicap, for Elias trophy: 


Brk. Sitep. Tot’l. Brk. Hdcp. Tot’l. 
4 





G Bechtel..... 32 40 G E Greiff.... 39 5 

W J Elias..... 23 10 39 
Event 2, 100 targets, scratch: Bechtel 73, Elias 52, Greiff 83. 
Events: 345678 9 Events: 3456789 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 

Bechtel ..... 17 221819161511 Elias ....... 1714 9 9 812 9 


Greiff ..... 192 ..22192.. 





Scranton Rod and Gun Club. 


Scranton, Pa.—At the annual meeting of the Scranton Rod 
and Gun Club, held on Thursday evening, Jan. 28, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Chas. H. 
Von Storch; Vice-President, W. E. Bittenbender; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. D. Mason; also the following Directors, H. M. 


street cars marked, Providence, Carbondale or Marvine only. . Get 
off at Parker street. 
Shoots are held every Saturday afternoon when weather permits. 
The club proposes to make a special effort this coming season 
to enforce the Game Laws. J. D. Mason, Sec’y-Treas. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Ossininc, N. Y., Feb. 6.—The following scores were made at the 
regular bi-monthly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. Gayl Hub- 
bell got the final win for the rifle in the 25-bird distance handicap 
with the fine score of 24 out of 25. F. Brandreth and C. Bland- 
ford are tied for the telescope, which is second prize in this series. 
Next Friday, the 12th inst., the match shoot between this club 
and the Poughkeepsie Gun Club takes place. These are ten-man 
teams, and as the shoot will be open to all, a good crowd is ex- 
pected. As we have announced before, the 100-bird event will 
start promptly at 1:30 P. M. 





Events: 123 45 6 Events: 23466 

Targets: 25 15 10 10 10 10 Targets: % 15 10 10 10 10 

W Smith, 14... 13 9 3...... M Dyckman, 16 w10 7 5 6 7 

>. Beaneretnts.50  F .0.c0 coco) WLR, BB..es WM... FT Boe 

G Hubbell,16.. 2411 .. 9 8.. C Blandford, 2. w 13 6 7 

J Hyland, 16... 1913... .. .. 10 E Ball, 20.. -wl0 9877 
Cc. G. B. 


Trap at Abilene. 


Apicene, Kan., Feb. 1 
29, in a team shoot between C, T. Estes, Dr. H. C. Wann and 
Dr. T. R. Conklin on one side, and A. A. Glade, C. Steyens and 
H. S. Taylor on the other. 
man to shoot at 15 live birds, 30yds. rise, and the losing side 


Appended are scores made here Jan. 


The conditions were as follows: Each 


to pay for the birds. 
The birds were nearly all dark blue in color, and an excellent 
lot of flyers, and with a stiff wind to help them along made some 


of them quite difficult to stop. The scores were as follows: 





A A Glade..... 12211121: 21: 21921 1 CT Eetes..... 11 
C Stevens..... 2—13 Dr Wann...... 11 
14 Dr Conklin... 


-12121200 112 102—12 





H § Taylor.... 


42 34 
D. C. Hayner. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Mr. W. C. Danser, winner of the $20 gold piece—second prize 
in the shoot, 68 entries, for a Knockabout gun, at Guttenburg race- 
track, Jan. 13, 14 and 22—killed from the 27yd. mark 59 out of 61. 
He used a Knockabout gun, for which Messrs. Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, 318 Broadway, are the sole agents. 








Bifle Range and Gallery. 


Fixtures, 


Feb. %7-March 5.—New York.—At Zettler’s, championship rifle 


gallery tournament. b 
fune 12-20.—National Union Gill, 


Schuetzen Park, N. J. 


Miller Rifle and Pistol Club. 


Hosoxen, N. J., Feb. 6.—At our meeting, held Feb. 3, the 
annual election of officers was held, with the following result: 
Captain, Owen Smith; First Lieutenant, Chas. Bayha; Second 
Lieutenant, R. W. Miller; 
Ord. Sergeant, R. A. Goldthwaite; First Shooting Master, D. 
Dingman; Secend Shooting Master, Herman Bahn; Secretary, 
L. Kneisel; Treasurer, J. Nelson; Trustees, J. Bischoff, J. Nelson, 
L. Kneisel. Shooting Committee: F. Unbehauen, R. A. Blake, 
D. Dingman, C. Miller. 

Delegates to National Schuetzen Bund: C. Bischoff, F. Unbe- 





Schuetzenbund Festival, 





Evans; Third. Lieutenant, Chas. 


haven 

Shooting Committee to National Schuetzen Bund: Capt. Owen 
Smith, Herman Bahn. 

Scores of Wednesday night shoot: C. Miller 239, F. Unbehauen 
240, FE. Doyle 230, D. Miller 242, J. Bischoff aes H. Bahn 232, 
R. W. Evans 244, D. Dingman 240, H. Meyns 235, W. Wahlistrom 
939, A. Schwartz 239, R. A. Goldthwaite 239, Pte Smith 237. 

- L. Kwetser, Sec’y. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati, O0., Rifle Association, at Four-Mile House, 
Reading Road, Jan. 31. off-hand, at the 
German ring target. Hasenzahl was champion for the day with a 
score of 224. To-day began a contest for trophies kindly donated 
by Mr. Ottomer Topf, of this Association. 


Conditions, 200yds., 


The members were 
divided into four classes, each class to contest for a gold medal, 
10 best scores to count. The contest will continue for the ensuing 
six months, or resent shoots: 


Hasenzahl Gindele ..... 214 213 210 194 ... 





Zettler Rifle Club. 


Tue weekly shoot of the Zettler Club, Feb. 2, while restricted 
to a small number of members, was replete with interesting inci- 
dents. The first flurry was thet by Geo. Schlicht, who on his 
third entry made a full score of 250 points, the second full score 
that has been made in the Zettler gallery since it was opened in 
1900. 

The next incident of merit was the entrance of L. P. Hansen 
into the group with his outfit with him. Hansen's absence from 
the club’s weekly shoots for several weeks past has been much de- 
plored by the active members of the club. His brother members 
gave him the glad hand. Wm. A. Tewes, who has again taken up 
his work in the weekly contests after some weeks’ rest, was pres- 
ent. Hansen shot 100 shots and made a score of 2442. Wm. A. 
Tewes got in touch with his rifle and ammunition and made the 
fine score of 1232 for 50 shots. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft., 50 shots: L. P. 
Hansen 2442, L. C. Busse 2438, G. Schlicht 2432. 

Fifty shots: Wm. A. Tewes 1232, A. Moser 1205, C. G. Zettler, 
Jr., 1202, B. Zettler 1197, C. G. Zettler, Sr., 1190, H. Fenwirth 1176, 
Aug. Begerow 1166, Geo. J. Bernius 1132. 





New York Central Corps. 


THERE was a fairly good attendance of the members of the 
Central Corps at the bi-monthly shoot in the Zettler gallery, Feb. 
3. In the contest on the ring target, R. Gute was high with 241 
and 242. Gute was also first on the bullseye target, with a center 
shot measuring 54 degrees. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance T5ft.: R. Gute 241, 242; 
D. Scharninghaus 240, 238; H. D. Muller, 236, 236; Geo. Viemeister 
234, 284; J. N. F. Siebs 231, 225; Fritz Brodt 224, 234; B. Eusner 
; J. Feldscher 231, 222; F. Schroeder 224, 223; F. Engel- 
king 226, 217; C. Gerken 213, 228; W. Schillingman 226; 213; F. 
Schiller 210, 218; H. Schroeder 198, 226; A. Rohde 213, 208; G. 
Dettleff 224, 184; J. Kack 195, 223; H. Roffmann 211, 195; H. von 
der Lieth 200, 206; C. F. Tietjen 195, 198; H. Ficke 194, 191; J. 
Winters 201, 178. 

Bullseye target, the best center shot to count, by measurement: 
R. Gute 54 degrees, F. Engelking 62, B. Eusner 74; Geo. Vie- 
meister 82, H. Schroeder 95. 








Italian Rifle Club. 


Tue Italian Rifle Club held its gallery’ shoot Feb. 1. 
one members were present. 


Twenty- 
Minervini led the group for high 


score with 240. Selvaggi and De Felice tied for second place, each . 


with 239. 
with 238. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance T5ft.: 
Selvaggi 239, De Felice 239, Muzio 238, L. Reali ¢ 
G. F. Conti 237, L. Gallina 235, Gerbolini 233, G. Raimond 296, 
Del Sols 223, E. Orsenigo 219, Mastropaolo £ A. Orsenigo 216, 
Gatto 213, Corbyons 210, Personeni 207, S. Fontanella 200, G. 
Fontanella 197, Ciancimino 197, A. Ronchi 175. 


Muzio, Reali and Bianchi tied for third place, each 


Minervini 240, 
8, Bianchi 2% 








New York City Corps. 


TweEtve members of the New York City Corps were present at 
the gallery shoot of the corps on Feb. 4. Aug. Kronsberg, with 
242 and 245, led the group for high score. Capt. Busse was second 
with 241 and 244. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: A. Kronsberg 
242, 245; Capt. R. Busse 241, 244; J. Facklamm 234, 239; O. 
Schwanermann 237, 234; A. Frank 230, 230; F. Kelle 211, 212; 
H. Vogel 212, 205; J. Keller 211, 202; W. Heil 204, 171; A. Wilt 
159, 172; C. Schmidt 219, 219; H. Radloff 219, 219, 





Lady Zittler Rifle Club. 

Tue Lady Zettler Club will give a reception and package party 
. 159 West Twenty-third street, 
A large number of invitations have been 
sent out, and there is no doubt that the club rooms will be 
crowded. Henry 1D. Muller, the vite-president of the Zettler 
Rifle Club, has been nominated by the lady club as auctioneer 
for the occasion. John Laut is secretary to the auctioneer. Good 
luck to the ladies. 


to their friends at headquarters, No 
on the night of Feb. 1 





Rifle Notes. 
Wm. A. Tewes cropped into the Zettler gallery on Saturday 
night and shot a 50-shot practice, his five scores totaling 1232. 


‘Ihe New York Corps will occupy the Zettler gallery ranges 
on the night of Friday, Feb. 12. The eighty-six members engaged 
in this shoot make the gallery a place of interest at these meetings, 


The annual gallery championship match and prize shoot under 











Spencer, H. C. Cullen, T. J. Snowdon and Jos. Shotto. i ng weet b eadeee” om - = 4 i the auspices of the Zettler Rifle Club, will be held on Feb. 27, 29 
cs Ma PE ocecces o sree v4 e . ” : 

The shooting grounds are located along the Boulevard Road, Avan eee Freitag ...... 203 198 195 192 183 and March 1 to 5 inclusive. There are twenty cash prizes, from 
near Parker street, and can be reached from the Central City, by Bruns ....... 219 218 mf 2 6 BP. Lux .....:..- 195 193 188 187 183 $15 to $2. There are fifteen valuable merchandise prizes. 

= apply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agents, 263 

Sunset Limited—California. Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court street, Brook- 





$60 and $75 that, for efficiency and 
most $100 and $150 grades 
of other makes? 






Cor. Liberty & School Sts., 


Why Not Shoot A BAKER? 


Do you kaow thit we build to order special Trap and Field Guns at 









MANY MEDIUM AND HIGHER GRADES ALSO, 


Send for a copy of the Baker Gun Quarrer-y containing full information. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING Cco., 


Ala., and L. 


finish, equal 









and Trenton, Feb. 11. 


other points. 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 






goupoa, 


The Sunset Limited annex car leaves New York 
daily at 4:25 P. M., on the Washington & South- 
western Limited, which train is operated between 
New York ard New Orleans, an 
Pullman Double Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, 
Club Cars, Library, Observation and Dining Cars, 
making direct connection at New Orleans with 
the Southern Pacific's Sunset 
leaving New Orleans daily at 11:55 A. M., which ! ¢ 
train carries Palatial Pullman Drawing’ Room and_ those from points further south in ~the 
Sleeping Cars and Observation Cars through 
to San Francisco without change. 

For full information call _on or address New 
York offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Peatsylvania Railroad’s Washington Tours, 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad’s third three-da 
personally conducted tour to Washington will 
leave New York, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Round-trip rates—only dif- 
ference being in the hotel selected in Washing- 
ton—are $12 and $14.50 from New York; $10.50 or 
$13 from Trenton, and proportionate rates from 
Tickets cover railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip and hotel accommoda- 
tions. A special side trip to Mt. Vernon may 
also be taken. All tickets are good for ten days, 
with special hotel rates at expiration of hotel 27, inclusive. 


Fos itineraries and full information 


Via P. R. R., Southern Ry., A. & W. P., W. of _ lyn, er Gee. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
N. 


Bread Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guides at the 1904 Sportsmen’s Show. 


A PICTURESQUE and exceedingly attractive fea- 
ture of the Tenth Annual Sportsmen’s Show, 
which opens at Madison Square Garden, Feb. 19 





carries elegant 


Limited train, next, will be the exhibits arranged by guides 


from along the line of the Canadian Pacific road, 


Rocky Mountain Range. One of the exhibits is 
thet of Mr. S. N. Leek, who comes from Wyo- 
ming with an entire hunter’s camp and outfit. 
Alex. S. Mr. Leek is a practical experienced guide _ of 
national reputation among big-game hunters. 
Mr. L. C. Armstrong will prepare and manage 
the joint exhibit of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Hudson Bay Company, and the 
Province of Ontario. Mr. Armstrong will brin 
to the show seven guides in all, five of whom wil 


lizabeth be Indians, and two, ranchmen or ‘cowbers. 


$26.40 to Atfanta and Return, 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, account Meeting 
Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cational Association, Feb. 23 to 2%. Tickets on 
sale at New York at the above rate, good going 
Feb. 20, 21 and 22, and good returning until Feb. 
Apply to ticket agents in New 
York of Brooklyn, 
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HOWEVIER 


The five-men squad world’s- record was broken 
at Palestine, Texas, February 8th, by the 


V. M. C. SOUTHERN SQUAD, 


with ‘a score of."488 out of 500, breaking the 
last 125 straight. 
U. M.C. shells have won eight out of thirteen Grand American Handicaps, 


including the last; also a list of other matches so long as to prove tiresome 
in the telling. 


The Vnion Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Factory, Agency, 313-315 Broadway, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. New York City, N. Y. 


SHOOTING SOME ~ ~ ~~ ~ 


Way down in Texarkana in the State of Arkansaw, shooters Elliott, Spencer, Crosby, Gilbert and Faurote recently got as busy : 
smashing flying targets as the ground hogs were casting shadows on Candlemas Day. -‘These keeh-eyed knights of the scatter gun 
evidently had the ground hog in mind, for they cast a great big shadow, one that completely eclipsed all previous performarices of 
“any other five-men team that ever faced the firing line. They shot at 100 targets each, Elliott breaking 99, Crosby and Spencer 
98, Gilbert 97, and Faurote 93, a grand total of 485 out of.a possible 500, or an-average of 97 per cénit. ‘That's what they did! 
What did they do it with? Elliott, Spencer and Faurote shot Winchester Repeating Shotguns. It is almost unnecessary to state 
that all the five used Winchester Factory Loaded Shells—for such shéoting as they did is seldom done with any othér make of 

Shells. Winchester Factory Loaded Shells are the ones that make break records; they are the shells that hold every World 
and American championship at live birds, and every target champi mut one; they are the shells that won tlie last two and 
_ biggest Grand American Handicaps at Live Birds; they are the shells 1 ‘2 won practically every important event at the traps in 

* 1900, 1901,'1902 and*'r903; they aré the shells that stand first in ‘the hearts ‘of.Americans, because they shoot where the gun is 

~ pointed and e the trigger is pulled. Get in lifie for 1904 and adopt for your régular load 
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Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNGH AND YACHT BOILER. cou suena Sibel cs couen 


Cable Address: Bruniva, New York. Telephone address : 599 Cortlandt. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Yachting Goods. 
LOOK ™3" YACHT 



















aerate tierra eee nee ee nee en eit REGISTERS 
Send for and we think that yow 
le. will with us in 
a eine ca The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. Gist. ov. wil agree 
Manufacturers of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, ‘or ALMY 
oe ee eee ee Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 
ON att Some oes ee BOILER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker Roeien, ot Senet Alan. ot Sere ee tee See ee > 
omer > oe m Soe . spores — 
B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. —_ 
L. A. CHASE. R. C SIMPSON. eo et 










ALMY —_—— TUBE BQILER CO. 
vidence, R. |. 


DAN KIDNEY & SOM, WEST DE PERE, wis. 
a 


Pleasure and H Boats, 
Bupders of, Sine Fieneenen 4 Huntot Bost’ 
Send for Catalogue. 


wer BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 


2 HARDWARE. 
. Yacht tein Fit- 


een a tings a Specialty. 


THE MEDART SYSTEM 


of supplying boat building 
materials makes possible 
the construction of boats of 
the highest character by 
amateurs at a small cost. 
Freight low. 


CABIN MATERIALS. 
Complete materials for 
cabin frames are furnished 
K. D., marked and crated, with complete 
instructions for assembling. 

COMPLETED YACHTS, LAUNCHES and ROWBOATS 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. ACHES, LASHOERS ont 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 3539 De Kalb Street, 
roof, ae where you can have it built from your ident ao wellas my own. I FRED MEDART, St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. A. 
build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. work and material guaras- |) 


teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 
J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 
asa finish for yachts, 
canoes, and exposed 


MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL PLEASVRE BOATS Bote of an Practically pot sink Ca Air 
woodwork. Dries 


ber each end. Canno t 
Easier to Row Absolutely Safe nok. ogee no caulking. Ideal boat for 
ay a 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 


YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 
29 Broadway, New York. 
131 State St., Boston. 
Telephones. Cable addresses, ‘*Pirate.” 


HOLLIS BURGESS, 385i 


BROKER 
INSURANCE, SPECIAL YACHT Ponies. 
YACHTS SURVEYED AND FITTE 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
ISA State St., Room 222. Boston, Mass. 


American and ee oo Steam ae Sailing Vachts for 


COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 


A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. 

























MULLINS’ “GET THERE” STEEL 
DUCK BOAT. 












Designing Denuat 3 -* e om Noman L. Skene, 
Naval Architect. 


Telephone, 4870 Main. Cable, “Burgess” Bosten. 
(tro mS A A 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


82 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St, “isibice® New York City 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS 


Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 
power. Our specialty is fast, able, comfortable 
cruisers and racing craft. 


112 Water St., BOSTON, Mass 


Telephone 8556-2 Main 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 
ee 





14 feet long, 86 inches beam. Air chamber in each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. 
$20.00 crated on cars Salem. Send for copy of Duck hunter's book. 


W. H. MULLINS, - - - 216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 
TL LT aR = mono 


No caulking. Price, 











Cable, “‘Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4077 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
YACHT BROKERS. 


Merchant Vessels, Racing and Cruising Yachts of all kinds. 
15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 


SKI-RUNNING. 


This is a manual of Ski-running prepared for 












































. H. MULLINS, 
15-foot boat, crated, $29.00. Write to-day for free catalogue. 216 a St., Salem, 


THE MAIN REQUISITE = ®%"stiesti*zstnal® 
the use of the Ski Club of Great Britain. Being TH E HASBROUCK MOTOR 


. : : : Solves the problem. See records of boats “ama with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
er Seeeheis Dratagintrans —— | The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 13% miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per car 


Reliance, 37 ft.; ‘speed, 14 miles per hour. Mystic, 35 ft, ran from Execution Light to Race 
the subject thoroughly. Ski-running cpportu- Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. ock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% hou: 


rs. 
nities are found in all parts of the United States We will duplicate and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send for our booklet). TALS SPREE Ie eye EVE EYE’ SSS SSS 
where the snow falls and in Canada; and with | THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc., West Mystic, Conn. 


an appreciation of the excitement and exhilara- CANVAS. CANOES ; 


tion of the sport, the Ski will doubtless become MARINE GLUE. 
POF - The work is fully illustrated. Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 
01 i ween 
PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. and the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. HOW TO BUILD THEM, 
BY PARKER B. FIELD. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO , 
With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 


Therefore use 
Price, 50 cents. 


ciitiendenineniet a JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, v 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
American 


THOMAS A. ST. JOHNSTON, * rears with the tate Thomas Manning. 

MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. YACHT BROKER. 
Connoisseur 

Wew Monthly Art Magi zine Ce Luxe 


115 BROADWAY, : : NEW YORK CITY. 
..DEVOTED TO... 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


‘Edited by CHARLES de KAY. 


“The standard of the developing art of the 
Republic is to be borne by a new = 
the American Connoisseur.”"—N. ¥. WORLD. 


“The editorship of this sumptuously planned 
periodical is in the able and experienced hands 
of | [ae de os Meee who sae oe introduction 

merican art lov - MAIL AND 
EXPRESS. 


Each copy of this illustrated magazine will 
be 2. handeomely bound book, con- 
“Seis over one hundred pages. 


Specimen pages sent to any address. 


AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR 





—— 3 and Columbia in 
(TRADE MARK.), America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York. 
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LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 


45 Broadway, New York. 





1 75 feet. Any power 
installed. A_ stylish 
and tacy boat, built 


for much in a canoe or rowboat. If it is 
finished with 


SPAR COATING 


¢ surface will preserve its luster and remain 
brillieat under cooork weather conditions, It’s 
a varnish that alwa ives sai 








Write for Varnish 
BASCOM, OHIO, U.S. A 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
481 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. Varnish and Color Grinders, = 
OPPOSITE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING 


45 Broadway, New York. 


When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 69 Market St., Chicago, Ili, 





